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ABSTRACT 
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become successful and productive adults. Section I defines school violence 
and reviews data on its prevalence. Section II discusses various risk factors 
for violent behavior among youth.' An understanding of risk, particularly 
within a developmental framework, is essential to forming and implementing 
effective school -based prevention and intervention programs. The next section 
examines children’s reactions to violence, including the mental health 
consequences of exposure and victimization, and considers the impact of 
victimization from a developmental perspective and the special case of 
bullying at school. Section IV discusses the school itself as a setting that 
can promote violent and aggressive behavior. This includes a discussion of 
student diversity, issues of safety and security, and the presence of gangs 
at school. Section V examines the role of education in understanding what 
v;orks in violence prevention, and Section VI presents examples of several 
different types of school-based interventions designed to address youth 
aggressive and violent behavior. Programs at the elementary, middle, and high 
school levels are reviewed. The final chapter focuses on what is known about 
youth violence and the implications of this knowledge for school -based 
violence prevention and social policy. (Contains 4 tables, 1 figure, and 189 
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SCHOOL VIOLENCE: 

RISK, PREVENTIVE INTERVENTION, 
AND POLICY 



Daniel J. Flannery 



INTRODUCTION 

The incidence of violence in our society h:is increased steadily over the past 
decade. For the first time since the 1970s violent acts against strangers tKcur Uiorc 
frequently tlian violc!u:e between individuals who know each other (Hughes tV: 
Hasbnuik, 1096). It makes sense, then, that rales of victimization by violence are 
also steadily increasing (Finkclhor& Dziuba-Leatherman, 1994). Youth age 10-19 
account for a significant portion of the increase in violence perpetration and rates o! 
victimization by violence. Thus, the increase in violence that is occurring in our 
neighborhoods and communities has not escaped tiic schools. Schools are no 
longer the safe havens they once were — places where students were free to develo]'* 
and learn the skills necessary to have successlu!, productive lives (Walker ck: 
CMCsham, 1997). A F'93 study by the National School Board .Association (N.SBA) 
found that, of 720 scluxd districts. 82 percent reported an increa.se in violence over 
the past five years, across all geographic areas (Glassnum, 1993k 

lA'cry day there are news stories about children who arc \’ictimized by 
violence at or on tlie way to school. 4'hcro arc also sitM'ics of new attempi.s by 
school districts and administrators to ‘‘gel t(H!gh“ on s«:hool crime b}’ installing 
metal detectors, arming hallway security guards, requiring uniforms, and 
conducting random searches of student lockers. School safety has become a pnoril\ 
for parents, students, teachers and school administrators, politicians, aiul polic\' 
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makers. Creating school environments that are free oi lOience and drugs is one of 
tl'ie National Education Goals for the year 2000 (U.S. Depanment of Education, 

The recent report by the National Institutes of Health (1994) on aggression 
and violence concluded that violence is a major public health problem. 

The purpose of this memograph is to examine the issue of school violence, 
and the ways to eliminate it. The goal is to return schools to their status as safe 
ha\’cns for children to learn, achieve, and acquire the skills they need to become 
successful and productive adults. Section I defines school violence and reviews 
data on its prevalence. Section II discusses various risk factors for violent behavior 
among youth. An understanding of risk, particularly w'ithin a developmental 
framework, is essential to forming and implementing effective school-based 
picwention and intervention programs. The next section examines children’s 
reactions to violence, including the mental health consequences of exposure and 
\ ictimizalion, and considers the impact of victimization from a developmental 
perspective and the special case of bullying at school. 

Violence at school cannot be completely attributed to individual child 
factors, so Section IV discusses the school itself as a setting which can promote 
aggressive and violent behavior. This includes a consideration of student diversity: 
issues ol safety and school security, including a brief description of some 
traditional violence prevention approaches; and the “esence of gangs at school. 
Section V examines the role of evaluation in understanding what works in violence 
prevention, and offers some guidelines for conducting a basic evaluation of school- 
based violence prevention programs. Section VI presents examples of several 
different types of school-based interventions designed to address youth aggressive 
and violent behavior. Programs at the elementary, middle, and high vSehool levels 
are covered, focusing on established programs with demonstrated outcome 
elTecii\'encss. The final chapter briefly summarizes what is known about youth 
N’ioleiiee and the implications (d'this knowledge for school-based violence 
prevention and social policy. 



I. AN OVERVIEW OF SCHOOL VIOLENCE 



The Definition of School Violenc e 

In defining school violence, we need to consider “vic'ilence” niong a 
continuum of behavior within a developmental framework, For example, \ ioleni 
behavior for young elementary school children primarily consists of aggressi\c 
behaviors such as kicking, hitting, spitting, or name calling. As children grow 
older, behavior becomes more serious, characterized by bullying, exioriion, and 
physical fighting. Aggressive or violent adolescents may engage in assault against 
other students and staff, sexual harassment, gang activity, or weapon can\ ing. The 
term school crime has also been used to define different types of criminal bcluu'ior 
at school, including theft, property offenses, and vandalism (Goldstein, Aptcr. & 
Hartoonunian, 1984). Others define school violence as conllict bct\c cen sludonis 
and teachers (Ciircio & First, 1993; Steinberg, 1991 ). or as activities lhal cause 
suspensions and disciplinary contacts or detentions. Studies of school \ lokmce 
have variously used such terms as aggression, conflict, delinquency, conduct 
disorders, criminal behavior, antisocial behavior, and violence, among others, to 
describe this class of problem behaviors. Because aggressi\'e bchavi(')r is dilTercm 
from violence and antisocial behavior, here the appropriate terms are used when 
describing different areas of research. 

Considering school violence as behavior lhal occurs along a continuum 
from aggression to violence is important because limiting the focus to serious acts 
of violence does not fully capture the nature and extent of .school crime and 
victimization (Hanke, 1996). While people are disturbed by increasing rales ot 
school-based homicides (Kachuret ak, 1996), these occurrences constiiule a 
relatively small proportion of incidents at school compared to projoerty crimes, acts 
of assault or extortion, and threats of physical harm. Threats may occur [Vcc|uenll\ 
at school but may or may not be actually carried out on schend groiiiuls. I-or the 
majority of smdciU the iinporlanl issue may be less one of \ iolenl personal attack 
and more one of stolen property . nd threats that color their perceptions and induce 
anxiety and fear while in school (Hanke, 1996). Of course, witnessing acts oj' 
violence, in addition to being pcisonally \'ictimi/ed by violence, can also cause 




sUidcnls to be rearful and anxitnis, affect a sludeni’s wiliineness to alteiui seho,ol, 
and impact on a child's abililN to leain and he sociali/.cd at school. 

Finally, the consideration of school violence along a dex’clopmental 
continuum permits an examination of how different forms of \ iolence exposure and 
\ iclimi/alion affect children at various ages, grades, and different dc^'elopmenial 
le\els. and those challenged to perform various dex elopmental tasks. These issues 
are essential to consider i'ov implementation and evaluation id' sch.ool-based 
piex’ention programs. 



Thi: PUKS AiaVNOK ok SC'HOOI. \'l()I.K.NrK 

C^mcern about schocn \tolence. crime, and \ ictimi7alion has permeated the 
education s\stem since the IhSOs {Asmussen. 19V2). The probleni of violence at 
school persisted and increased to the point that in 1974 Congress mandated a 
national survey of the prevalence of sc1i(h 4 crime, the factors assiK'iated with its 
perpetration, and the effectiveness c)f existing measures to ameliorate student 
V ictimi/ailion. This mandate resulted in the Safe Schools Study (National Institute o\' 
Hduealion [N1E|, !9SrT), which revealed some disturbing trends in the nation's 
schools. 

The NIE report revealed that while teenagers spend up to onedburih o\' their 
waking hours at school. 40 percent of -he robberies and 36 percent of pers(mal 
attacks against them occurred at school (Rapp. Carrington, tN Nicholson, 19S6). 
The survey also illustrated the significant emotional, economic, and social costs ol 
school violence. Junior liigli students were victimized by iMher students at higlier 
rales than high school students, and a third of junior high students in large cities 
said they avoided certain places at school like the rest room hecaiise thev feared 
being v ictimi/c-l by a peer. Increasing numbers id' students reported slaung home 
imm sclinnl because thev feared for liieir safety. More than 1 00.000 teachers said 
they were threatened v\ ith physical harm, and over 5,000 teachers reported being 
)^hysically attacked each miMitli. with these attacks much more likelv to result in 
injury for teachers compared to assaults between students (Hanke, 1996). 

The report also documented the significant ceonoinie costs of school crime 
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and violence, estimated lo be $200 million annually. Burglaries were reported lo 
occur five times more often in schools than in businesses, with the average cost of 
each theft about $150. Incidents of vandalism were also higher than expected, 
occurring an average of one time per month in a quarter of the schools surveyed. 
Rubei (1977) concluded that from 1950 to 1975 misbehavior in the school setting 
liad shifted from acts of violence against properly lo violence against persons, and 
fights had shifted from words to weapons, wlll'i sometimes lethal outcomes. 

The results of this early survey were somewhat unc.xpected, and they 
spurred continued interest in the nature and extent of school crime and violence, 
their impact on students and .school staff, and their economic and social costs. Of 
particular concern was the consequence of violence and viclimizaiion for students, 
who reported high levels of fear and concern about their safety and security. These 
concerns prompted several efforts to combat school crime, and prompted the 
National Crime Victimization Survey (NCVS) to begin lo include questions about 
school-related victimization in its annual survey. 

The first NCVS that contained school-related victimization items examined 
the period from 1974 lo 1981 (Toby, Smith, & Smith, 1986). The data showed 
that, contrary to the popular notion that .school crime and victimization were rapidly 
increasing, levels had remained fairly constant over the five years examined. The 
NCVS did document that over half of criminal incidents for victims age 14-17 
occurred at school. A significant number of youth were victimized by robberies, 
aggravated and simple assaults, and larceny at school (Toby ct ah, 1986), Contrary 
to the Safe Schools study, the NCVS found that 40-50 percent of victimizations 
perpetrated in schools v^erc committed by strangers. 

These findings led to the creation of a School Crime Supplement to the 
NCVS. This survey ol'over 1(),()00 youth age 12-19 who attended school in the 
fii sl six UK^nths of the 19(88-89 school year showed that 9 percent of students had 
been victims of crime in or around school: 7 percent reported at least one property 
crime and 2 percent a violent crime (Bastiaii & Taylor, 199 1 ). Students over the age 
of 17 were less likely lo be victims of crime than younger students, with ninth 
graders the most likely to be victimized and twelfth graders least likely lo be 
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\ iclimi/cd compared lo siiKicms in oilier grades. In addilion, ihe survey elicited lhai 
IS percent ol students “soineiinics" feared being the victim of an attack, with 
ycHinger sludcnls more likely to feai‘ an attack than older students; !6 percent of 
students reported tlaa a teacher had been threatened or attacked at their school: 1 5 
percent of respondents reported gangs in tlieir school, 6 percent reported they 
a\'mded s(nnc place in their school because they feared attack, and 2 percent said 
the\' had taken a weapon to school lo protect themseh’es tBastian Taylor, 199 1 ). 
Rales of reported victimi/aiion by a property or violent crime were only slightK 
Ingher lor students from urban scIkkiIs than those from rural schools. 

1 he National Adolesceiil Student Health Survey (American School Hcaltli 
Associatiim | ASHA|, 1989) of over 1 1.000 eighth and tenth grade students showed 
that nearly 40 percent of studenis had been in a physical right at school (or on llie 
bus to or iVoni school) in the past year, 34 percent reported that someone had 
threatened lo hurt them at school, and 13 percent reported being attacked at school. 
The fear ol' victimi/ation was significant: 22 percent of students reported cair\ing a 
kniic o\ .some other weapon such as a gun to school in the past year. Anals'ses of 
tile 1993 National Household Education Survey are consistent with these trends, 
showing that half of students in grades 6-12 personally witnessed some type of 
crime or victimi/ation at school, and about 1 in 8 reported being directly viclimi/.cd 
at school (Nolin. Da\ ies, cSi: Chandler, 1996). Surveys consistently show that the 
number one reason students carry a weapon lo school is for protect itni rather than 
with the intent lo perpetrate harm on someone else (Sheley ^ Wright. 1993). 

The recent You\h Risk Behavior Survey hv the CVnicrs for Disease Contro) 
and Prevention in Atlanta (CDC, 1993) is also consistent with die ASHA sur\e\'. 
'The CDC (oLind that nearly 1 of e\crv 20 high school sUidents (4.4 percent) said 
they missed at least one schoed day beeau.se they did not feel safe at or on the w a\ 
to scluKil. Younger, rather than older, students were more like!}' lo miss a dav 
heeau.se of fear Ibr llieir safets . Neaiiy 1 2 percent ( IS percent of ho\ s and 5 jieicenl 
of girls) ropcu'led carrying a w’capon \o school at least (nice during the 30 da> s 
preceding the sur\ eN', and 7 percent said they had been threatened or injured with a 
weapon at schoid m the past year. Si.xtecn percent said they had been in a jdivsical 
light in the j'>ast year, and nearly one-third said they had properly (e.g.. boidss. 
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clothing, or a \ehicle) delihoraieK damaged or ^lolen at school in tlic past \car 
(CDC, 1995). 



As the NCVS survey results suggested, school \'n>lcnce is not a imiqucl\ 
urban problem, A Nalitmal League (d'C'ilics study ( 1994) found that oS jK'iceiu of 
700 responding cities reported noticeable increases in \ iolencc in their schools o\cr 
the previous five \ ears, atul onl\ 1 1 percent vept)ried tfiat school \ u)lencL’ was not a 
problem in ihcir communilics. Nearly iwo-lhirds of the cities w ho responded had 
fewer than 50,000 residents and neaii)' half were suburbs. Wdule the (wci all lc\ el 
of violence at school was highest for urban districts, nearly cme-third ol' re- 
spondents in all types of Jurisdictions (e.g., central citw suburb. non-nicin>. tn' 
rural) reported increases in school violence. 

Results from a recent National Schmd Boartl Association siir\c\ iNSB.A. 
1993) showed that more than SO poivcnt of scIum)! districts reported in 1993 that 
school violence had gotten wcm'sc compared to the previous fi\e years. The most 
frequently reported form of school \ iolence w as assault, occurring in percent o[' 
the responding districts. Schools also reported an increase in the number of 
siLideiits bringing weapons to schools i61 percent), incidents of studem assaults on 
teachers (28 percent), shootings oy knifings ( 13 percent). driNc-hy slio(>iings (9 
percent), and on-campus rapes (7 percent), Again, problems were no[ limited to 
urban school districts, but (X*curred with increasing frec|ucnc\ (wer the j^asi fi\c 
vears in suburban and rural schools as well (Rossman cV Moi lcv. I99qi, 



Smaller regional sludiev of specific groups of sliKlenls show similarlx high 
rales of violence perpetration and x'iclimi/.alion at school, ('otlen and colleagues 
(Cotten. Resnick. Browne. Marlin. McCarraher, cN Wocuis. 1994). in asuiwey of 
two niiddlc schools in a predominantly African American ncighhorhcHKl. fouiul that 
37 percent of students had been involved in a physical fight at school. 19 percent 
reported carrying a weapon to school, and IS percent had been suspended for 
fightinu. Singer, Anglin. Song, A: LunglKdcr ( 1995), in one of the largest studies 
to dale of context specilic \ ioleiice exposure and related psy chological iraiima (\“ 
3,700), reported that 41 percent of male high school stuclcnls and 27 |icrcenl c4‘ 
females had been hit. slapped, ov punched at schnol in the past year, and o\er thivc- 
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fourths of students had witnessed someone else being threatened, slapped, hit, or 
punched. For some categories of victimization and exposure, rates were higher for 
adolescents in a small city than for adolescents in the central city (see Table I ). 

In a subsequent survey of elementary school .students. Singer, Miller, 
Slovak, and Frierson (1997) also found high rates of victimization by violence and 
exposure to violence. In the central city sample, 44 percent of males and .45 percent 
of females reported being threatened at .school in the past year. Somewhat 
surprisingly, the rate for many types of victimization was higher in both the small 
city and rural samples than in the centra! city sample. While 41 percent of inner-city 
males reported being slapped, hit, or punched at school, approximately ,50 percent 
of rural males reported having been hit at .school. Rates of being beaten up at school 
were similar for males across central city, small city, and rural samples, but twice 
as many central city feinaies in grades 3-8 reported being beaten up at school 
compared to females who lived in a small city or mral area (see Table I ), 

Consistent with other national .surveys. Singer et al. ( 1997) .showed that 
younger .students arc victimized at school at Irigher rates than older students, t he 
findings are not altogether consistent with what might be expected, however. Table 
2 shows that elementary .school students consistently reported being beaten up at 
school more often than middle school .students. For boys, however, elementary 
student males in the rural sample reported the highest rates of being beaten up at 
school: 24 percent for rural males in elementary .school compared to 18 percent for 
males in central city elementary .schools and 20 percent for males in small city 
elementary .schools. Conversely, females in urban elementary .schools reported (he 
highest rates of getting beaten at .school ( 12 percent), compared to fetnalcs in rural 
(9 percent), and small city (8 percent) elementary schools. Rates of victimization 
declined steadily from elementary to high school. 

Along the continuum of violence perpetration and victimization, homicide is 
the rarest but ino.st severe lorm of violence (Finkelhor & Dziuba-Leatheianan, 

1994), Kuchur et al. ( 1996) used police and news reports, medical examiners' 
records, and interviews with police and .school personnel to conduct one of the 
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Table 1 

Percent of Students Reporting Exposure to 
Violence and Victimization at School 



(f fades 3-8 



Incident 

Reported 

Small 

Cil\: 


Males 

Rui4lL 


Urhiiu 


Suoidl 

c:uy. 


Females 

Rural 


Pi ban 


Yourself I.YS 

healon 


14.1 


14.7 


5.5 


4.7 


10.3 


Witness to 

beating of 67. U 

somemie else 


62.: 


7<S.0 


67.6 


55.1 


75.7 


Yourself 44.) 

slapped 


50.7 


41.7 


25.4 


20.0 


34.4 


Witness to 

slapping of 7S.7 

somct)ne else 


74.2 


SO.K 


74.0 


65.6 


77.2 


Yourself 54.5 

threatened 


46.0 


43 9 


30,7 


35.5 


34. S 


Witness to 

threatening of Sl.O 

.someone else 


6S..^ 


11 }) 


SO. 3 


64.x 


6X.7 


Incident 

Reported 


Males 

Small Cit\ 


tlrhan 


Grades 9-12 

Females 
Small. Cil^: 


Prhan 


Yi>urseir beaten 


5.6 


9.S 




4.0 


4.4 


Witness to beating 
of someone else 


SI. 7 


75. S 




X2.0 


7 ; () 


Yourseifslappcd 


5S.0 


.S6.S 




17. S 


24.0 


Witness to slapping 
of someone else 


0.V2 


S9.0 




03.3 


S7..4 


Y('>ursclf threatened 


4S.4 


3S.7 




3X.0 


34.6 


Witness to t lire ate' IV 
iim of souieone else 


S‘;.2 


S3.) 




S7.6 


Sl.O 



Nole: Subjects reported the incidents above as occurring ‘'sometimes. 
Source: Siimer, Anelin, Sonn. & Lumzholcr ( 
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Table 2 

Percent of Students Who Report Being Beaten U p 
At Home, in School, and in the Neighborhood 



Loca- 

tion 


Llemeiitarv School 
(grades 3-5) 

R 11 nd Small Urbun 

City 


Middle School 
(grades 6-8) 

Rural Small Urban 

Cilv 


High School 
(grades 9-12) 

Small Urban 
City 










Males 










Sclutol 


23.9 


19.7 


17.6 


8.3 


9.6 


I 1.3 


5.4 


9.8 


Home 


20.9 


26.3 


24.5 


12.2 


12.1 


7.2 


6.4 


6.7 


Neinh- 

bnrhood 


IS. 2 


27.8 


20.9 


7.2 


8.0 


13.4 


11. 5 


16.4 










Females 










Seliool 


S.9 


7.6 


12.4 


1.4 


4.3 


8.9 


4.0 


4.4 


Home 


16.8 


15.8 


17.9 


6.3 


8.7 


9.6 


9.1 


9.2 


Ncieh- 

htuiiood 


4.4 


17.2 


12.7 


1.4 


2.2 


10.0 


3.8 


7.0 



Note: Percentage reflects students who report being beaten up at least “sometimes” 
in the past year. 

Sources; Elementary .school data: Singer, Miller, Slovak, & Frierson (1997). 

High school data: Singer. Anglin, .Song, & Lunghofer ( 1995). 
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largest nationwide studies of school-associated violent deaths to date. Examining 
violent deaths associated with schools in the U.S. that occurred from 19^92 to 1 994. 
they identified 105 that were school-associated. Homicide was the most common 
cause of death (N=85), with firearms responsible for all but four of the deaths: 
suicides made up the remainder of the cases. 

Most of the victims were students (N=76). and both \‘ictims and offeiulcrs 
tended to be young (below age 20) and male (83 percent of victims and 97 percent 
of offenders). An equal number of deaths occurred inside school buildings (30 
percent), outdoors but on school property (35 percent), and at off-campus locations 
while the victim was in transit to or from school (35 percent). Equal numbers of 
deaths occurred during classes or other school activities (44 percent) and before or 
after official school activities (44 percent). The predominant motives for the deaths 
v-/ere interpersonal disputes (33 percent) and gang-related activities (31 percent), 
followed by random victim incidences (18 percent) and suicides ( 18 percent). The 
remaining motives were romantic disputes (1 I percent), robbery (9 percent), 
disputes over money or property (7 percent), drug-related activities (6 percent), and 
unintentional (5 percent) (Kachur et ai., 1996). 

The factors associated with these deaths were similar to homicidcN and 
suicides that occurred off school grounds, suggesting that when high levels of 
violent behavior exist among young people in a coTniminit}', some of that violence 
will be played out in and around schools (Sheley, McGee. & Wright, 1992). For 
example, several of the victims and offenders in Sheley et al.\s study had criminal 
histories, had been gang members, or had used alcohol or other drugs on a regular 
basis, and most of the deaths involved the use of firearms. Further, inleipersonal 
disputes constituted the most frequently identified motive for school-associated 
violent death. This suggests that improving the ability of young people to identify 
and peacefully resolve interpersonal conflict might be a reasonable approach to 
reducing the risk of fatal violence in the .school setting. Also, any approach to 
reducing school-associated violence must include a consideration ol the largci' 
community context (U.S. General Accounting Office, 1995). 

In sum, data from regional and nationally rcprcsciitatix'c samples of suulcnls 
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a!ui school staff indicate that violence perpetration and victimization rales at school 
are high, with younger students more likely to be victimized than older students. 
Rates also depend on the ethnic/racial context, with children who are in the minority 
group in a school (a white child in a predominantly black school or a black child in 
a predominantly white school) victimized more frequently than other children 
(Nolin. Davis, & Chandler, 1996). Thus, it is necessary to take into account the 
Jiaturc and frequency of the type of victimization by violence when addressing the 
prevalence and seriousness of the problem of school violence (Hanke, 1096). High 
levels o]' violence perpetration and victimization are not confined to urban .schools; 
increasingly, they also characterize suburban and rural schools. Knowledge about 
the prevalence and seriousness of school violence and crime provides a framework 
for the following discussion of how .school \’iolcnce alTccls the mental health and 
beliavior of students within a developmental framework. 



II: RISK FACTORS FOR AGGRESSION AND VIOLENCE 



To understand risk for violence along a developmental continuum, and to 
provide a framework for school-based prevention and intervention efforts, it is 
essential to understand risk factors for aggression and violence. It is also essential 
to understand the protective factors that schools can foster or provide to reduce a 
child's risk of engaging in or being victimized by violence. The American 
Psychological Association (APA, 199/; recently concluded that the preponderance 
of evidence suggests that violence is learned behavior. This does not mean that 
physiological or temperamental factors are unrelated to the manifestation of 
aggressive or violent behavior (for about 3-5 percent of the population of the most 
aggressive, antisocial individuals [Tolan & Guerra, 1994]), but that, for most 
individuals, violence is learned behavior. This has tremendous implications for 
understanding risk factors and related attempts at prevention and intervention. 

Children at risk for aggression and violence are cognitively, imitatively, and 
socially different from their more socially competent peers (Embry, Flannery, 
Vazsonyi, Powell, & Atha, 1996). Recognizing violent behavior as a complex 
phenomenon that is manifested in many different ways, the focus here is on 
providing an overview' of several general areas of risk to help explain the nature of 
aggression and violence and to inform the development and implementation of 
school-based violence prevention strategies. The list is not meant to be exhaustive. 
The six categories of risk are ( 1 ) temperament and perinatal risk, (2) cognitive 
abilities and factors influencing school achievement, (3) the stability and early onset 
of aggressive behavior, (4) family factors. (5) exposure to violence and 
victimization by violence, and (6) the intluence of media on aggressive and violent 
behavior. Several excellent review's examine risk factors for aggression and 
violence (Earls, 1994; Elliott, 1994; Farrington, 1991; Fraser, 1996; Loeber, 1990; 
Reiss & Roth, 1993; Yoshikawa, 1994). 

Perinatal Risk and Temperament 

The literature in this area is limited, mostly due to the necessity to track 
children over a long period of lime to determine whether pci'inatal risk factors arc 
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;iss(K‘iaicd with dcliiK]Ucnc\ and \i(dcncc laici’in lil'c. IIovvc\cr. scwral sUidies 
have dcinonsiraled an assncialion hclwccn j:)rcnalal risk lacUas and vinlcni 
behavior. Rainc. Brennan, ck: Medniek 1 1^)94), in a lar^e relrospcctive study of o\cr 
d.OOO children, showed lluil birdi complications (c,g., breccii deli\’cry. 
prceclampsia. oxyijon dc]^ri\ation due to loiuz delivery duration) were related to 
\!olcnt criminal acts at age IS. but only in combination with ratings of maternal 
I election at ente year of age This finding is consistent with the seminal v\-ork of 
Werner i 19^'4) who noted two trends as she Idllmved a large coliort of children 
frmn birth to aLkillhood: ( I ) the impact of perinatal risk and stress on i’tmclioning 
diminished overtime, and (2) the dexelopmental (HUcome of \irtiially e\er\' 
biological risk condition was dependent on the cjuality of the rearing enviix'>nmcnl. 
Other studies ha\ e tlemonstrated the associatiem between low birth weight, number 
of deliver) complications, and birth tiaiima with iaier conduct ]vjol4ems (('ohen. 
\’clc/.. BnuW. ck: Smith. 1 i and \ ioieni heliav ior ( Kandel tk: Meiinick 1 1 : 

Ramc ct al.. 1 994 ). 

Researchers hspothc'-i/e that biith complications can rcsiiit in brain 
dvsfunction and associated neimdogicai and neurop.s)chological deHcils that 
directly and indirectly predispose an individual t(^ violent behavior (Mol'filt. 1990). 
Birth complications, tor example, ctmld lead to cognitive deficits which lead to 
school failure, occupational lailmc, and, ultimately, engagement in violent 
hehavior. Similarly, birth cannplications mav ctnnribiite tt^ neuropsyehiatric defieiis 
and lack of self-control, resulting in explosive, inijuilsivc aggression. The effects of 
anv such brain dysfunction mav in turn he exacerbated bv a negative early 
psychosocial environment. 

There also exists a relationship hetween aggicssive and v iolent behavior and 
ehiklhoiid impulsivii) and child temperament (Brier. 1995). A “diffieuil“ 
temperament is associated vviiii school tailure and deiinquenev’. A tcmpei ament 
ehiiracten /rd b\' high acto iiv hw cts. inficvihiiilv . ditTii'ukv w iih traimi lions, and 
e;is\ liuslralion and disliaclion UMiallv v\ i!l render a ehihl moiv niuieompliant, out 
ot control, and impulsive. Some such children will meet the diagm^slic criteria for 
disorders such as Attention Deficit I Iv peractivit) Disorder ( ADHD), or 
( )p]')ositional Defiant Disorder {( )DD ). 'fherc exists a significxml rclationshi j'l 
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between ADHD and ODD and risk for delinquency and \iolcnce (MolTili, 

Young children who siilTcrfrom a combination of a mood disorder (c.g., major 
depression, bipolar disorder), contiucl disorder, and associated ADHD, arc also ai 
pariicLilarly high risk for criminal offending. scIkkm failure, and incarccratioi] as 
adolescents and young adulls (Farrington. 1991 ; laK’bcr. I9S2). 

iM'I'UaCiKNCK, SC'HOOI. AC’HUWKMKN C, ANO SuCUAI. Jl I 

Many studies have documented the imporianee of limited intelligeiiec and 
school achievement as risk factors for child aggression and \ iolencc (Hirschi cV: 
Hindclang, 1977), Forcsamplc, longitudinal research has demonstrated the 
relationship between low verbal intelligence, such as poor preddem-soh ing skills 
and poor social skills (MolTin. 1993), and I'isk for aggression and violence (Evon tY 
Huesmann, 1993). This association held even alter controlling for the influence o\‘ 
poverty, and was stable from age 8 to 30. In general, studies show that IQ scores 
for delinquent youth are about 8 points lower than the general population, 
regardless of the individuars race, family size, or economic status (Rowe, 1994). 
Recidivism rates, or the likelihood that a youngster will coniniil a crime again in tlic 
future, is also related to IQ. In one study, 20 perccnl of youngsters w ith IQ)s below 
90 were rearrested compared to only 9 percent of x'ouiigsiers in the 9j to 98 IQ 
range (West ^ Farringlt^n, 1973). 

Low verbal IQ is also related to poor school achiesemeiU. (Inhiren w ho do 
not do well in school are more likely to be truant or to stop attending altogether 
(Cairns. Cairns, & Neckerman, 1989). E\’cn in early adolescence lack of attach- 
ment to school is related to delinquent behavior (Vazsonyi tk: FlLinnery. in j:»ress). 
When they are not attending school, these youth arc usually hanging out with othei- 
kids who are also truant or wiio have dropped (Uii of school. These dcx iani groups, 
made up of youth who have been actively rejected by their peers, provide a scUing 
where the opportunity for engaging in deiinqucnl and \ iolenl hchax ior is 
sienificantlv arcatcr than it \vo\.\](\ he if a voimcster were attached to school aial 
a.ttcnding it on a regular basis {Pailer.son, Reid, tk: Disliion, 1992). Patterson and 
his colleagues highlight the eomhinalion "failure" of jK'cr group lelatiniis and 
academic skills w'hieli eonlrihuios in an "early suirler" model of deliiu|uene\'. 
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Another problem for aggressive, delinquent, or \ iolent youth i> their 
tendency to make cognitive misatiributions and to ha\‘e impaired social judgment 
(Dodge, Bachorowski. <k Nevuiian. 1990: Lochman &: Dodge. 1994). Aggressive 
preadolescents, relative to average peers. ha\'e been found to attend to fe\scr 
relevant interpersonal cues before interpreting the meaning of others' beha\ iur: to 
be more likely to attribute others* behavior to hostile intentions: to report lower 
le\ els ot fear and sadness and higher levels of anger when labeling their response^ 
to vanous interpersonal situations; and to be more likely to expect that aggressise 
solutions will succe.ssfully reduce aversive beha\ lor from others and w ill gain 
tangible rewards (DuRant. Trciber. Goodman, Woods, 1996: Lochman cS: 

Dodge, 1994i. 

Specifically, aggressive and violent ad(4escents are more likely to label 
neutral cues in their environment as hostile, thus increasing likelihood that ihe\ 
will react aggressiveh to a particular situation (Graham 6c Hudles. 1992). For 
example, consider two seventh grade boss walking down a crowded and nrusv 
hallway at school between classes. One boy is a high-achiev ing student who 
regularly attends school and i.s rarely a behavior problem. The other has a history of 
being taiant, of doing poorl} in school, and of engaging in disruptive and 
delinquent behavior. The two boys bump into each other. In this scenario, the 
second boy stops and accuses the first boy of bumping into him on piirpo''e. Rather 
than brushing the incident off as an accident, the second ho\ has immediately 
(perhaps impulsively ' as.sumed that the first hoy mi^t have intended him ill will and 
is reacting aggressiveh and forcefully. Fie has misinterpreted an ambiguous, 
neutral event as .something with hostile intent. His rnisauribulion leads him in react 
aggre.ssively and to escalate the accidental bump into a contlici. Further, the .second 
bov mav' lack the problem-solving, perspective-taking, and contlici resolution skills 
to adequateh re.solve this quicklv escalating dispute (Dishuai. Loeber. Stouthamcr- 
Loeber. 6c Patterson. 1984i. .All ot these social-cognitive tact(ms. fueled hv the 
initial misatirihution of hostile iniem. incre:iNe the risk tint ogerc'^-ive. M‘>)ent 
behavior w ill occur in this situation. 



Final]} . rejected cliifJren have been to be more likelv lo escalate 
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aggression when they arc the (argot of aggressive acts such as leasing or lauiKing. 
They are quick to fight and slow to employ negotiation, bargaining, and other 
forms of problem solving. For both boys and girls such a behavior pattern results 
in further rejection by peers. This cycle of rejection has the effect of limitiiig a 
child's opportunities to learn from socially skilled peer groups and increases the 
risk of subsequent problems in school and the community (Coic, Lochman, Terry, 
(k: l lymna, 1992). 

Early Onset and Stability of A(;<jressive Hkha\tok 

One of the most consistent findings in the risk factor literature is that it is 
possible to predict with a high degree of accuracy which children will be aggressi\o 
and violent in adolescence by their behavior in kindergarten and first grade 
(Farrington, 1991; Huesmann, Eron. & Yarmek 1987; Loeber & Hay, 1994). 
Ensminger, Kellam, & Rubin ( 1983) showed that, for boys, aggressive behavior as 
rated by their first grade teacher was a significant predictor of sclf-rcported 
delinquency in adole.scence. Spivak ( 1983) found similar results for both boys and 
girls, although the relationship was also due to poor school achieverncni. In some 
of the earliest work in this area, Robins (1966) showed how early onset aggres- 
sion, particularly before age 8. w'as associated with higher rates and sc\erit\' o\' 
adolescent and adult antisocial behavior. The more serious, and the greater the 
\ ariety and frequency of early aggressive behavior, the greater the risk ot antisocial 
and criminal behavior continuing into later adolescence and adulthood (Blumstein, 
1995). Generally researchers agree that early conduct problems in kindergarten and 
first grade lead to poor school achievement in later grades which, in turn, leads to 
delinquency in adolescence (Hawkins, Van CicN’e, & Catalano, 1991; Hawkins ct 
al., I992;Trcmblav et al., 1992). 



Other longitudinal work iHuslrates the tremendous stability of aggressive 
behavior {Enm & Huesmann, 1993). While not all children who are identified as 
aggressive in elementary school grow up to beconie delinquent adolescents and 
\’iolent adults, the majority of delinquent adolescents and violent adults retro- 
spectively would have been able to be identified early in childhood as having 
significant behavior problems (Tolan ct al., 1995). According to Patterson and 



Bank ( 1986), the single best predictor of adolescent criminal behavior is a long- 
established pattern of early school antisocial behavior. Highly aggressive antisocial 
behavior is nearly as stable over a decade as fQ, with correlations of approximately 
0.60 (Otiay & Wherry, 1986). 

Walker has also demonstrated the relationship over time between early 
adolescent .school behavior and likelihood of arrest. By the seventh grade, 21 of the 
40 most seriously antisocial boys in one sample had been arrested 68 times for 
criminal behavior, while only three boys in the control group had been arrested, and 
each only one time (Walker 6c Sylwesler, 1991). Further, the fifth grade behavior 
of the very anti.social group was highly predictive of group members’ rearrest status 
up to 5 years later, and their general behavior pattern tended to get worse as they 
j'lrogrcssed through school. 

The longitudinal data collected by Walker is impressive in that he was able 
to predict the arrest record of nearly 80 percent of the boys who had been arrested 
by using three simple measures: ( 1 ) teacher ratings of social skills, (2) total negative 
playground behavior of the boy and his playmates, and (3) discipline contacts with 
the principaFs office (Walker & Sylwester, 1991). Teachers are important 
identifiers of children at risk for aggression and violence because they occupy a 
unique front-line position to identify aggressive children, even in the first years of 
school. Most teachers interact daily and over several years with many children of a 
particular age or grade, giving them a keen sense of what is developmentally 
appropriate and expected behavior. Thus, teachers often have insight into a child’s 
behavior on a daily basis which is not available to parents or others involved in a 
child’s life. When a teacher notices a child engaging in frequent, inten.se aggressive 
behavior that is persisting over lime, the school should intervene immediately with 
that child. 

The phenomenon of early onset problem behavior and its stability and 
chnuiicity illustrate the importance of early prevention and intervention, especially 
given the complex interplay of factors that become more difficult to ameliorate as 
children get older, such as ongoing school failure, peer rejection, persistent con- 
flicts with teachers, and affiliation with other at-risk peers (Constantino, 1993}. The 
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v/inclow of opportunity for effective prevention and iniervcnlion diminishes as 
children mature. 



Family Factors 

I If violence is learned behavior (APA, 1993) then children can also be taught 

I prosocial competence. Children are socialized from a very young age about how to 

! handle frustration, how to react to limits and consequences, and how to solve 

I problems effectively and resolve disputes. Most of this socialization first occurs at 

I home and in the family. The evidence is clear: parents of aggressive children punish 

I more frequently, but inconsistently and ineffectively. They also tend to negatively 

I reinforce coercive and manipulative child behavior and fail to adequately reinforce 

I positive, prosocial behavior. A, coercive style of parent-child interaction can develop 

I wherein parents reinforce coercive child behavior and are inadvertently negatively 

I reinforced themselves — by giving in to their coercive child, they are rewarded when 

I the child stops yelling or trying to manipulate them. Children learn that aggressive 

I behavior often leads to parents' giving them what they want. By reacting to a 

i parental request v/\{h an aggressive response that is modeled on parental problem 

( solving, the child escapes punishment, controls the social e.xchange, and continues 
desired behaviors (Patterson, 1995). One risk is that this learned style of interaction 
may generalize for the child from home to school, where it becomes pari of a 
I child's social repertoire with peers and teachers (Fraser, 1996). If a child learns 

I from parents to respond to authority with aggression and manipulation, he or she 

I will have difficulty interacting successfully in a school environment where otiier 

I adults and authority figures make daily requests of the child. Their interaction style 

becomes confrontational, oppositional, and potentially violent. 

Parents who are harsh, rejecting, and neglecting also have children at higher 
risk for engaging in aggressive, violent behavior (Earls, 1994; Fraser. 1996; 
Patterson, DcBaryshe, & Ramsey, 19^9; Patterson & Yoerger, 1993), Parental 
harshness has been found to increase the risk of delinquency, piwsibly by 
increasing child resentment and defiance, which is then expressed through truaiicw 
poor school performance, and antisocial behavior. 
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Parents who monitor iheir children effectiv’cly and who are more acli\cly 
involved in their children's school activities arc more likely to have socially 
competent children. Parents who know where their children arc. and w ho they arc 
with, arc more likely to have clear expectations and boundaries concerning their 
child's friends and acti\ities. and to impose consequences when those expectations 
arc violated or the btuindaries exceeded. 

(liildren who ha\'e antisocial parents arc also at increased risk for delm- 
quency and violence. Part of the risk related to parent criminal behavior may be 
|■elaled to inherited lemperameni or other genetic influences (R(n\ c, 1904). Part (4 
the influence of antisocial parents may also be rcllcctcd in inconsistent or neglectful 
parenting practices, in the modeling of antisocial behavior, and in inadequate 
sociali/alion (d' their children. 

Finally, children who are victims of maltreatment and abuse at home during 
childhood are at significantly higher risk for being violent in adolescence than their 
non-maltrcated peers. In Thornberry's study ( 1 994), 38 percent of youth from 
nonviolent families reported invoh’ement in delinquency in adolescence. The rate 
increased to 60 percent \'ov youth w’hosc family engaged in one form of x'iolence 
(partner violence, family climate of hostility, or child maltreatment) and to 78 
percent for adolescents expo.sed to all three forms of violence. Exposure to multiple 
forms of family violence, therefore, doubled the risk of self-reported \'ou(h 
N'iolencc. Thornberry's results highlight the significant influence of child exposure 
to violence and N'ictimi/ation by violence as risk factors for subsequent pcrpclratimi 
of violence. Exposure to \ iolcnce and x ictimi/ation by violence at home also 
conirihmc to child risk for perpetration of violence at school (Flannery. Singer. 
Williams, & Castro. 1997), and can conlribuie to poor child outcomes at school like 
poor achievement. 

Kxrosi ur rn \4 {>u:n( i: and viion 

Children and adolescents are being exposed io more frequent and more 
intense levels of violence at school. In one recently completed study, three ol' four 
adolescents reported ha\ ing x^ itnessed someone else being threatened, shij^pcd, liit. 
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adolescents reported witnessing a shooting in the past year (Singer et al.. 1993). In 
New Orleans, 90 percent of school-aged children reported witne.ssiiig violence, 
with 70 percent indicating that they had .seen a weapon used and 40 percent saying 
they had seen a dead body (Osofsky, VVcweis. Hann, & Pick, 1993). Even very 
young children are exposed to high levels of violence. In a survey of families 
referred to a pediatric outpatient clinic, Taylor, Zuckerman. Haik. and Groves 
( 1994) found that 1 of every 10 children under age 6 had witnessed a knifing or 
shooting, and almost half had heard gunshots. In Tucson, 17 percent of third 
graders reported that in the pa.st week someone had tried to hurt them witli a gun or 
knife, and nearly half of all third to fifth graders reported witnessing gang activity at 
.school (Embry el al., 1996). The American P.sychological A.ssociation's 
Commission on Violence and Youth ( 1993) reported that 43 percent of first and 
second graders in Washington. DC. said they had witnessed a mugging. 3 1 percent 
had witnesse d shootings, and 39 percent had seen dead bodies. 

Evidence is quickly mounting that exposure to violence and particularly 
victimization by \'iolence are associated with increased risk of peipetrating violence 
(Widom. 1991 ; Thornberry, 1994i. For example, Rivara. Shepherd, Farrington, 
Richman, and Cannon ( 1995) showed that adolescents victimized by assault were 
more likely to have a history of criminal activity or to develop criminal behavior 
subsequent to their assault. In a recent study of urban black adole.scents, previous 
victimization by violence and coiporal punishment was associated with self-report- 
cd use of violence (DuRant. Cadenhead, Pendergrast, Slavins, & Linder, 1994). 
Widom (19J39) found that abu.sed or neglected youth were 38 percent more likely to 
be arrested for a violent crime by the time they were adults, conipared to children 
who had not been mistreated. Singer et al. ( 1997) showed that even after control- 
ling for the effects of demographic variables, parental monitoring, and watching 
aggressive television, recent violence exposure was the most significant predictor of 
self-reported violent behavior among third to eighth grade students, uniquely 
accounting for 24 percent of the overall variance. Farrell aiid Bruce (1997) also 
recently sliowcd that exposure to community violence for urban sixth giaders was 
related to their self-reported violent beha\'ior, although they did not find increases 
over time in the frequency of \ inleiil behavior rclatctl to violence exposure. 
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Ii is csiimatcd that hy the time a cliild reaches the age of 1 8 he or she will 
ha^■e witnessed o\er 2(){].(K)() acts oI lele\'ision \ iolencc, including 33,000 murders 
(/\PA, 1 993). Vi(dent acts, dchned as acts intended to injure or harm others, a])pear 
ap]'n*oximately 8 to 12 (imes an hour on prime time lelc\ ision and about 20 times an 
liour on childivn's programming (Sege A Piet/.. )994). A recent comjM'chensive 
)V\ lew oi the extent oi'\ ioleiice on commercial and public lelevisitM'i indicates that 
07 percent ol children's programs portray \ ii)lencc in a hiumorous context. Fiirlhc!-. 
oiiK 5 ]X*rcent (d the \aolent acts on children's programs sh(n\' any long-term, 
negat i \ e consequences t»l' the \ iolence ( Mediascopc, 1 990). The levels of physical 
v iolence depicted in Saturday morning cartoons ha\'e long been the topic of public 
dcheite. Ah') doubt, children ami adolescents iire exposed to lrc(]uent and intense 
levels of violence on television, in the mewies (e.g.. Tenninator), on MTV 
(particulaiiv some forms of liaidcore nip music), through video games (e.g., Mortal 
Konilnu), every morning in the newspaper, and nightly on the evening news. D(K\s 
this chronic expewure to viidencc in the media impact children? For years this 
question was holly debated, but sev'cral recent large-scale studies have concluded 
(hat exposure to media vioicnce is strongly associated with a child’s risk for 
engaging in aggressive aitd sometimes vicdeiU behavior (APA, 1 993; Derksen 
Strasbiirger. I996: Fron. Gentry, A Schlcgel. I 993: Grcrbncr& Signorielli, I990). 

d’liere ajqxmr to !v ihive main clTecls of violence in the media. First, 
children who are exposed to high levels of media violence are more aeeepting of 
aggressive aUiludes and. after watching violence, behave more aggrcssiNclv witfi 
peers {Ccnlcrwall, 1992: lluesmann, 1986). .lust watch any elementary school 
playground to sec the number ol children acting out Power Rangers or Miitaut 
Sinja I urtlc stunts. Second, more chronic ami long-term exposure to V'iolencc can 
lead to desensiti/atiim to violence and its eon.sccjuences. Rareh' are youth exposed 
to the eonsequenees of a sho(.iing, violent cxjdosion, car crash, or fall off a cliff 
( not that \\v W(>uhl w ant them (o all ol this). I'hirtl, ehiklren who watch a lot of 
\ udonec on lele\ ision seem to develop a ‘’mean w'orld symlrotnc." In cuher words. 

V ievv ing \ iolence increases ehildreirs tear oi' beecmiing a victim of violence because 
ihev come to v iew the \un ld ;is a mean and dangertMis place, which increases their 
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felt need li') proleet theni^ehes aiul lo he nii.siriiNtl ill oj oihei^. ^ ouneer ehiklren 
may also have particular dilTieully dislineuishine faiUasv Irom icality and nia\ iu»l 
be able to dilTerenliaie science fielion from their e\er\da\ e\perienees. In ccneiaL 
v iolence on television occurs freciuently, and is lypieally inaMisecpieniiah elfeeiive, 
and rewarded. It is practiced as olten h\ the heroes as h\' the villaiiis. \ iolenee ends 
ec'infronlations quickly and effectively, wilhmit the need lor palienee. iKyei^lialie.n, 
or compromise (Sege & Diet/. 1994). 

Surely not ever\ child who watches lots o[' \ iolenee on T\’ giuw s up to be 
an aggressive teenager or ailult. but those youth judged to he somewhat more 
aggressive at a very eaiiv age iu'come significantly iiKMe aggressive alter \ iew ing 
violence in the media. Conversclv . children vvlio consume a large prosoeial diet 
piograins like Sesame Sireei or A//s/(a‘ Akwav v aie less aggrcNsi'c. ntoie OH'pera- 
livc. and more willing lo share w ilh other children. Media, m all forms, but 
particularly televisicm. exert a powerful influenee on child aggressive and prosoeial 
tendencies and behaviors, I'liis has been shov\n in labcvraiorv studies, m held 
studies, in general reviews td’ many studies, and, in one C’anadian eommumlv . 
l)cforc and after the intmduelioii of television to an entire eonimunilv iDerksen tk 
Sirasberger, 1996; Murray, 1997). 

Singer ( 1997) recently asked elementary school sliulcnts about their 
television viewing habits and preferences in relation to their experience oi‘ posi- 
traunialic stress disorder (PTSD) symptoms and violent behavior. He found that 44 
percent of males reported their favorite TV eonsistevl of “shows that have lots ol 
action and fighting" hdlowed by 33 percent oi' hoys who said “shows tliai are 
I’unnv" were their favorite. Onlv 9 percent of girls, on the other haiKl. salt! thev 
preferred shows with lots (4' action and fighting, while nearly 40 peieeni ol giils 
said their favorite shows were those that were funny, followed Isy miisie videos (29 
percent). Similar to the findings hu' exposure to vudenee. both Isovs and gii'K wlin 
reported watching more than 0 hours (d 'l'V pei* dav ivpoited slgmfieantiv liigliei 
levels of elinieally sigiiifiean! PTSD s\ m]donis than ehiidieu w Im ^aid thev w.iteiied 
less than 6 hours of TV a dav . 



Other Ne(;ativf. Social Ineuences 



While these iiiflucnces are not discussed iicre separately and in detail, there 
is much work linking adole.scent violence to neighborhood factors such as levels of 
disorganization, high mobility rates, a scarcity of adults to monitor children’s 
behavior, and high neighborhood levels of drug and gang activity (Sampson. 
Raiidenbush. & Earls, 1997: Coulton. Korbin, & Su, in press). A significant 
literature ai.soexi.sts on the association between poverty and economic deprivation 
and youth violence (Guerra, Huesmann, Toliti, Acker, & Eton. 1995). These 
problems are important to consider with respect to school violence in that .schools 
are part of the neighborhood and commuitity context where children live. Tliere 
exists a significant relationship between the amount of violence in a neighborhood 
and the level of violence that children report at .school (A:scher, 1994; Heilman & 
Beaton, 1986; Menacker, Weldon, & Hurwitz, 1990). Most children are expo.sed to 
and victimized by the highest rates of violence at or on the way to school. While the 
role ot accessibility of firearms as a risk factor for violence is not di.scussed here 
(see Rushforth & Flannery, in press), many school safely measures are aimed at 
keeping firearms and other lethal weapons off school grounds. It is .somewhat 
distre.ssing that over 80 percent of the firearms children bring to school arc gotten 
from home (Walker & Gresham. 1997). 

The risk factors related to violent behavior are complex and multifaceted, 
and may change over time. They also do not operate independently, but interact in 
complex ways to result in the subsequent peipetration of acts of violence. For 
example, the literature on perinatal risk consistently demonstrates the relationship 
between risk and poor outcomes only when they are combined with the effects of 
chronic poverty, family discord, parental mental illness, or otlier persistently poor 
child rearing conditions like maternal rejection (e.g., Raine ct al., 1994). Stilts. 
Lindholni. Goddard, and Duncan (1995) found that family reltitionships, problem 
school behavior, substance use. and delinquent behavior were all iclated lo 
adolescent violent behavior. Economic disadvantage and stre>sful life events are 
also strong predictors of violent behavior (Garrett. 1995; Htimmoiul ^ Yung. 

1993). Guerra and her colleagues ( 1995) showed llitit low economic status was 
associated with violent bch;ivi<ir early in de\elopment, and lh;U .stressful events and 
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beliefs about aggression predicted aggression later in de\ elopnient. Paiiers^Mi and 
his colleagues also propose an curly starter vs. late starter inoclel of deliiufuent 
behavior in which family (poor parenlingb personality, and economic factors 
contribute to the early starter model and poor academic achievement and peer gnuip 
affiliation contribute to a late starter model of delinquency and antisocial behavior 
(Patterson, DeBaryshe, & Ramsey, 19S9; Patterson Yoerger. 1993). 

Child Resilikncp: 

To fully understand aggression and violence and how to prevent it. it is 
necessary al.so to have some understanding of the factors that contribute to child 
resiliency. Researchers use the term resilience to describe three kinds of jdienomena 
in children (Werner, 1994): (1 } good outcomes despite high-risk status, (2) 
sustained competence under stress, and (3) recovery from trauma. Each of these 
factors pertains to children at risk for aggression and \’ioicnce. Earls ( 1994) 
summarized the resilient child as one who has an easy temperament and a higher 
IQ. is more autonomous but has a positive relationship with at least one supportive 
Lidult, and is attached to and successful at school. 

Similarly, Werner (1984) found in her longitudinal study that resilient 
children who successfully adapted to adult life seemed to pos.scss several protective 
factors. These included a temperament that helped the child elicit positive rcspc'inscs 
from a variety of caring pensons, and skills and values that enabled accurate 
assessment of a child’s available abilities in order to develop reali.stic educational or 
vocational goals. Resilient children also had involved parents who reflected eom- 
petence and fostered self-esteem in their child, as well as other supportive adults 
w'ho Rvstered trust and acted as ‘'gatekeepers*' for the future. These adults can 
include grandparents and other relatives, older mentors, or youth leaders. Resilient 
children also sought out em'ironments that reinforced and rewarded their C(un- 
pctcncc and helped them handle successfully life's major lransiti(Uis. 



Ill: DEVELOPMENTAL AND MENTAL HEALTH 
CONSEQUENCES OF CHILDREN’S EXPOSURE TO VIOLENCE 



Exiknt of Impact 

Hunkc ( 1996) cautions against over-predicting the occurrence of violence 
and os'crreacting to media exaggerations and misrepresentations of the seriousness 
ol school crime and violence. She argues that property crimes, not interpersonal 
violence, are the predominant form of crime at school, and that victimization rates 
IVom interpersonal violence at school are actually pretty low. Her focus, however, 
was on high school students, and their relatively low rates of victimization. Manv 
studies document the higher rates of victimization for younger compared to older 
children at school and in the community (Singer et al„ 1995; Singer et al., 1997; 
Richters & Martinez, 1993). Even if acts of personal victimization are significantly 
less common than property offenses, it is erroneous to assume that the impact of 
individual incidents of personal victimization are minor and inconsequential (e.g„ 
Finkelhor, 1995) and that high rates of exposure to violence are without 
consequence for child mental health and well being (Flannery, 1996). 

Exposure to violence is not without consequence. Martinez and Richters 
( 1993) found that 50 percent of children exposed to trauma under age 10 developed 
jsss chiatric problems later in life, including increased rates of anxiety and 
rlepression. According to their mothers, nearly 3 out of 4 of these children had 
\\ ilnessed some form of violence, with older children being exposed to more 
violence than younger children (61 percent in grades 1-2, and 72 percent in grades 
5-6). Distress symptoms were highest for children who had witnessed violence 
against someone they knew as opposed to a stranger. Fitzpatrick & Boidizar (1993) 
loLind that 27 percent of youth age 7- 1 8 living in low-income housing met criteria 
for PTSD. which included symptoms of re-experiencing the trauma, avoidance, and 
aiousal. Similarly, DuRant and colleagues (DuRani. Getts, Cadenhead, Emans, & 
\Voods. 1995) examined exposure to violence among adolescents living in and 
iiround public housing. They found that even after accounting for other social 
I'aclors. exposure to violence was associated with more depression, a greater sense 
of hopelessness, and feeling like there was little purpose in life. 
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While most of the research on the effects of violence on youth has focused 
on how community violence impacts on minority and inner-city youth (Osufsky et 
al, 1993; Richters & Martinez, 1993), responses to sexual abuse and specific 
traumas have also been explored (Finkelhor & Dziuba-Leatherman. 1994). But only 
recently have researchers begun to examine the impact of violence exposure and 
victimization on large samples of adolescents from diverse geographic locatiotis and 
communities, including urban, suburban, and rural settings. Two of the most recent 
and well-conducted studies come from Boney-McCoy and Finkelhor 1 1995) ;ind 
Singer and his colleagues (1995) in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Boiiey-McCoy and Finkelhor (1995) conducted a national telephone survo\ 
of adolescents age 10-16 and found that one out of three had been victims ol'an 
assault at least once in their lives. Nearly 20 percent of adole.scent males reported 
being victims of aggravated assault, and 13 percent of males said they htid been 
victims of violent as.sault to the genitals (e.g., kicked during a fight). Over 15 
percent of girls reported being victims of a sexual assault. Adolescents who 
reported being victimized indicated significantly more psychological distre.ss ;ind 
behavioral symptomatology than non- victimized adole.scents. These problems 
included more post-traumatic stress disorder symptoms, more sadness, tind more 
difficulties in school (e.g., experienced trouble with a teacher). Adolescents who 
said they were victims of sexual assault reported the highest levels of distress 
symptoms. These findings held even after controlling for other possible sources of 
distress, such as the size of the city the child lived in, the number of parents at 
home, and their level of poverty. Extrapolating from their findings for this random 
national sample of adolescents, these researchers estimated that over 6.1 million 
youth age 10-16 have suffered some form of assault, placing them at risk for related 
symptomatology and school difficulties. 

Singer and colleagues ( 1997). in a survey of over 3,700 adolescents in 
grades 9-12, found community violence exposure was positively and signiricaiitK 
as.sociated with depression, anger, anxiety, and dissociation (Singer et al.. 1995). 
They have recently demonstrated the same strong relationshii) between v iolence 
exposure and PTSD symptoms for elementary school children (grades 3-S). with 
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nearly 40 percent o( them exposetl to liisrli levels of violence reporting clinicalh 
significant post-traumatic stress disorder symptoms. Rates of clinically significant 
psychiatric distress for children in grades 3-8 were very similar to those for 
adolescents (see Table 3). The relationship between exposure to violenee and PT.SD 
symptoms holds true (or children and adole.seents in urban, suburban, and rural 
settings (Singer et al.. 1995: Singer et al.. 1997). In addition, adolescents expo.sed 
to and victimized by high levels ol violence report significantlv higher levels of 
clinically significant distress. Thirty percent of both boys and girls in the high 
e.\p<.)sLire group reported themselves to be in the clinically significant range on one 
or more post-traumatic stress disorder symptom. Over 40 percent of adolescent 
girls in the high exposure group said they had thought about wanting to kill 
themselves, as oppo.sed to 17 percent of girls in the low exposure group. Eiglitv- 
five percent of boys in the high violence exposure group said they wanted to hurt 
other people, compared to 40 percent of boys in the low exposure group. The 
evidence clearly indicates that children and adolescents are expo.sed to and 
victimized by violence at extremely high levels, and they are significantly impacted 
by chronic exposure and victimization, especially in their experience of PT.SD and 
related .symptomatology (Bell Jenkins, 1991 ). 

Ekfkci o.n Eakly Child Devei.opmf.n t 

Victimization by violence can disrupt the course, of child development in 
very fundamental ways (Flannery, 1996; Osofsky. 1997; Pynoos & Eth, 198.5). 
and can be associated w ith s_\ mptomatology o\erthe course of the life span tBricrc. 
1 992; 1 err. 1 99 1 ). A. child exposed to chronic violence is also more likely to form 
disorganized attachments to caregivers and other adults, and to experience diffieultv 
in developing a healthy sense of initiative (O.sofsky. 1995). Children exposed to or 
victimized by violence may experience heightened anxiety or sleep disturbance. 
ha\ e difficulty achieving bowel and bladder control, or experience delays in 
language acquisition (Drell. Siegel, & Gacn.sbauer. 1993). Each of these problems 
is closely tied to a child's growing sense of independence, efficacy, and niaslerv of 
tlic environment. A child exposed to chronic violenee may develop a sense of 
learned helplessness, seriously affecting mood and the ilevelopmcnt of a sense of 
self-control. Early exposure ma\’ also seriously damage a child’s sense of future 




Tabic 3 

Percent of Students in the Clinical Range for Post-Traumatic Stress 
Disorder Symptoms Depending on 
Low Versus High Levels of Exposure to School Violence 

Grades 3-8 



Females Males 



PTSD 


Low Violence 


Hieh Violence 


Low Violence 


Hieh Violence 


Svniptom 


Exposii re 


Exposure 


Exposure 


Exposure 


Anger 


:.y 


14.3 


1.4 


16.3 


Anxiety 


4.6 


23.2 


2.2 


14.7 


Depression 


4.6 


20.1 


3.3 


17,6 


Di'^sociaiion 


4 6 


19.6 


2.5 


15.7 


Stress 


4.3 


IS. 7 


2 2 


13.5 





Grades 9-12 
Females 


Males 


PTSD 


Low Violence 


High Violence 


Low Violence 


Hieh Violence 


Svmptom 


Exposure 


Exposure 


Exposure 


Exposure 


.Anger 


2.5 


13.1 


5.7 


33.3 


Anxiety 


3.0 


13.3 


1.2 


9.8 


Depression 


3.2 


1 1.7 


3.3 


11.7 


Dissociation 


2.9 


10.5 


2.1 


8.9 


Stress 


1.5 


11.9 


3.3 


12.3 



Sources: Elementary school data: Singer, Miller, Slovak, & Frierson (1997). 
High school data: Singer, Anglin, Song, & Lunghofer { 1995). 
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orientation and iK^pctulne.s.s. One ol'ihe most disturbing admissions from \iolcnt 
adoleseonls is that they liav'e liule hope of li\ ing \ ery long. Much of their beliavit)r 
is focused ciii li\ing in the “here and nouO driven by a need for immediate 
gralit lealion. all laced with a sense ol lu'ipelessness abt)ui their future lEron el al.. 

( )s(dsk\ ( IdsO) aikl others h.a\e jxunted to die piUenlial difficulties in tdTeel 
regulation tor v oiing children exposed to or \ icumi/ed b\ \ iolence. Affeci 
regulalaui is an important developmental task with resjvcl to leaniine how to 
reguiate aggressi\e impulses, in diffeieniiating between different emotional states of 
oihci's (e.g.. recogni/ing their anger or frustration and in learning prosucial 
hehavioi and competence. School-aged children eiironieallv exposed to v iolence in 
their env iixmments may experience rTSD-relaicd symptoms such as increased 
anxictvx irritahilitvx anil Jisiraelihililv . Sleep disturbances and nigiilmares are also 
common for children td'all ages as a consequence of violence exposure (Pynoos. 
idh3). .All of these symptoms would impair a child's ability to learn at .school. 

I ho lamily is a critical ccaiiext lor affecting child development and 
moderating the impact ol violence exposure and victinii/alion {Davies A: h'lannerv. 
in pi'css). A strong relationship exists between children's exposure tocommunitv 
violence ami intrafamily conflict (Chiccheiti Lynch, 1 W3i. For infants and 
toddlers, the most ol their exi'iosure to violence will occur in or near their home. 
IVrpetralors ol aggressive, vudent heltav ior are nitwt likelv io he a parent, sihline. 
or other adult caregiver iFinkelhfiiwA D/iiiha-Leatherman, 1444). These are the 
same individuals with vv horn a voung child is attempting to form secure attach- 
ments. the same individuals on whoi^'. the ehikl depends for hav ing his or her basic 
needs met. and the iiidividuals who are the primary role models and sociali/crs of 
the child. As a child gi‘ov\ s t4dcr. teadiers aiul o\hcv adults at schcvol can become 
significant ixde models and s(K'uih/ers. 

Hi- V !•'! OlOH- Ni' VI. ^’ir i'IMOI.OCV 

linkelhuit loos) calls |.>i anew 1 icKl of “deveh'pmenlal vieiiiiKdoey" with 
tvvi' branclie.s; t i ) the ilcv elopincntai aspects u! risk (i.c*.. l(Hldlers are rarciv the 
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targets of gang violence), and (2) the develc'jpmeniai aspects of impact (i.e.. how 
children respond to victimization depends on their stage-specific capacities and 
vulnerabilities) (Nevvberger & DeVos, 19K8). The primary risk factors include 
children's suitability as targets, their ability to pi'otect themselves, and the 
environments they inhabit. Impact focuses on developmental processes that afteci 
children's reactions to \'iclimizatiom the liming of developmental tasks and critical 
periods, the processes of cognitive appraisal, and forms of symptoms expressiofv 
w hich may vary dcvclopmcnlally (Pynoos. 1993). 

With respect to the dcvelo])mental aspects of risk, a cliild's age often affects 
no\ only the likelihood of victimization, but also the likelihood of disclosure or 
reporting (Finkclhor, 1993). E.xposure and x'iclimi/atitMi are iravsi likely to imjxiet 
dc\'elopment if ( 1 } the \ ictimization is repetitive and ongoing (Kirby, (’hu. Dill. 
1993: Osofsky, 199 , 3 ). (2) the x’ictimization dramatically changes the nature of the 
ehild's relationship with liis or her primary support system (Osofsky et ah, 1 993 1 , 
(3) the victimization adds to other serious stressors (Mullen, Martin, Anderson. 
Romans, & Herbison, 1993), and (4) the timing or souree of the victimization 
itilerrupts a critical developmental transition, Devclopmentally specific effects can 
be divided into three domains: the impact of victimization may differ as a result ol 
( 1 ) the developmental (asks or developinentally critical periods the child is facing at 
the time of the victimization. (2) devclopmentally specific eognitix e abilities of 
children that affect their appraisal of the victimizatic»n, and (3) tlifferenccs in the 
forms of symptom expression available to die child at particular stages of 
development. 

Flannery and Williams (in press) ha\'c pn^pc'jscd a dex'clopmcnlal sequence 
to violent behavior that illustnites the eliolocv of risk fev amiression and \ iolenec. 
beginning will) perinatal ri^k and parent antisocial and lamily management 
difficulties, emerging in adolesecnec as delinquent heha\ ior, gang aeti\ il\’, and 
violence. Placing risk I’actors on a (level(q"»menta! ec'inliniiiim can suggest when and 
how' to inleiTcnc to reduce aggression and violence (see F'iguie 1 ). 
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Proposed Developmental Sequence of Violent Behavior 


















IMPA('T OK SCHOOI. VlOLENCK 



In examining context-specific exposure to violence in elementary and high 
school students. Singer and his colleagues ( 1995) have been able to separate out 
violence at home and in the neighborhood from violence at school. In their high 
school sample they also assessed adolescent coping strategics. Vor both males and 
females, higher levels of exposure to school violence were found to be associated 
with significantly higher levels of self-reported anger, anxiety, depression, 
dissociation, stre.ss, and overall psych.ological trauma. Exposure to violence at 
school was also strongly related to child scif-reported violent behavior, v.'ith 
children in the high exposure group reporting three to four times higher Icx cls of 
\ i(dcnt behavior than children in tlie low violence exposure group. These findings 
for the association between school \ iolcnce and PTSD symptoms and x iidcni 
behavior were consistent for children in grades 3-8 and youth in grades 12. t\\a> 
separate cohorts of data collected three years apart. Tlie associations also held true 
for students in urban, suburban, small city, and rural schools (Singer et al.. 199,Si. 

For the elementary school sample, the association between trauma 
symptoms and violence exposure at .school increased from third to sixth grade 
before declining again in eighth grade. For the high school cohort, the association 
between exposure to violence at school and trauma symptoms was highest for ninth 
graders, and declined steadily to twelfth grade. Overall, tiic association between 
school violence exposure and traumti symptoms was highest for sixth grtidcrs. The 
(v. crall level of symptom expression was higher in the early clen^.entary grades and 
generally decliried as children got older. For example, third graders rcj^oj'tod the 
highest levels of anxiety, depression, dissociation, and stress related to iheir 
exposure to violence at schevd. 

How do adolescents cope with exposure to violence al school 'The most 
frequently endorsed coping strategy was listening to music, followed hv being w iiii 
a friend. Rarely i\o ad(deseents talk to a tcaeher (a' counselor, one of the least 
frequently endorsed melhculs of coping with stress (see Table 4). Cieiling in\nl\eit 
with .school activities was also rarely endorsed as a strategy, although high scliool 
hoys reported that playing sports was a way that they IVecpiently eoped with stress. 
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Table 4 

Adolescent Male and Female Coping Strategies 
Positive Coping Styles 



Neutral Coping Styles 



.Maladaptive Coping Styles 
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Play sporls 
Talk lo friends 

Help others with ihcir problems 
Talk lo family members 
Go to church 

Get involved with school activities 
Talk to teacher, minister, counselor 
joke 

Be with boyfriend/girlfriend 
Cry 

Listen to music 
Be by myself 

Get angry 
Sleep 

Watch television 

Say something mean to someone 
Use drugs or alcohol 



Girls were much more likely to cry than boys. For both girls and boys, increased 
levels of exposure to school violence were related to higher levels of maladaptive 
coping .strategies .such as getting angry, sleeping, saying something mean to other 
people, and using alcohol or drugs. These maladaptive coping strategies are of 
concern because each of them could contribute to an e.scalation of inteipersonal 
conflict at school. 



Effects of Bceiat.nc; 

The majority of bullying that young people experience takes place at or on 
the way to school. Olweus and colleagues (Olweus, 1994). who have done tlie 
most comprehensive work in this area, define bullying as situations in which a 
person is expo.sed, repeatedly and over time, to negative actions by one or iiu)ie 
other persons. The definition excludes situations in which two peers of equal 
strength or size are fighting. The actions consi.st of intentionally inflicted injury or 
discomfort. Bullying is characterized by .some imbalance of strength and power, 
and it can include the use of words, gestures, or physical contact tc carry out the 
harassment. 

Bullies most often direct their aggression toward peers, but their behavior 
may also carry over to teachers, parents, and siblings. Bullies have a fairly positive 
attitude about violence and often .see aggression as a legitimate way to achieve a 
goal. They are also often impulsive and have a strong need to dominate others. 
They have little empathy for their victims, and they are likely to be stronger than 
their peers and victims. Bullies are at high risk for long-term rejection from the 
normative peer group, academic lailure, and sub.sequent involvement in 
delinquency and criminal behavior. 

Victims, on the other hand, tend to be more anxious, insecure, and lonely 
compared to other kids. They are usuiilly physically weak, at least compaicii to the 
person doing the bullying. In Olweus’ longitudinal work, victims of bullies in 
middle and high school (age 13-16) reported significantly higher levels of 
depression and poorer self-esli’cm at age 23 than controls. 
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IV: THE SCHOOL AS A SETTING FOR 
VIOLENCE AND PREVENTION 



Schools are charged wiili educaiing all who walk through ihcir doors and 
c\cryday they must face the challenges brought by a diverse student body. Man>’ 
children are poorly prepared \o meet even the most fundamental denianci.s of the 
school day, and struggle to ha\’c their basic needs met. Children bring into the 
classroom their family environments, their experiences in the neighborhood, their 
attitudes about how to handle fricstration and respond to discipline, and their entire 
socialization and view of the world. The spillover of the social and economic 
conditions of neighborhoods and communities into schools is pervasive and broad 
ranging. 



vScHooL Risk F.vctors 

Noguera ( 1995) examined different aspects of the structure and function of 
schools that incrca.se the likelihood of acts of violence there. Historically, schixds 
have served three main functions. First, .schools have primarily operated as agents 
of social control. According to Noguera, .schools have long been charged with 
maintaining a custodial role similar to that of the asylums, which was to regiment, 
camtred, and discipline those who were housed there. The second funclion of 
.schools was to accultiiralc and Americanize a large number of children of European 
descent. Third, schools were meant to prepare future workers for U.S. industry. 
These goals have influenced school policy and the ways .schools are administered. 

Concerns about order, efficiency, and control dominated the thinking that 
guided the early development of schools in the U.S. By the 1960s control and 
compliance were increasingly difficult to obtain, and many urban schools lowered 
their expectations about behavior and began to focus on average daily attendance 
because that was the basis of funding formulas. Exploration of altcriialivc ways of 
responding to violent behavior would require a fundamental change in how the 
institution and the ])rovision of educational services were conceptualized by those in 
authority. 
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7'his historical preoccupation with control has limited the ability oi' schools 
and administrators to respond creatively to the crisis created by the increase of 
\ ioience and disorder (Nogucra, 1995). The strategy that many systems adopt is one 
of converting schools into prison-like facilities. The hcliet is that the best way to 
reduce violence is to identify students with the potential for committing acts of 
violence, and to exclude them iVom the rest of the population. Nogucra argues that 
schools must ilnd ways to create more humane learning environments so that 
sUidcms. staff, and administrattns feel less alienated, threatened, and repressed. 

.Morrison, Furlong, and Morrison (1994) offer a framework for safe \orsus 
unsafe schoids, arguing that safe schools are effectise, while unsafe schools cannot 
and will not be cffeciix'c. rnsafe schools arc charactcri/cd by cliaos, stress, and 
disorgani/atioii. The_\ lack clear and eciiisistcnt seluH)l di>cijdinar)' cxjx'ctatiop.s and 
are poorly designed with respect to the use of physical space. Staff members are 
unable to monitor and supervise student behavior effectively or efficiently. Safe 
schools, on the other hand, are diaracteri/.cd by a mexe positive school climate and 
atmosphere; have high levels of student, staff, and parent participation; ha\'c 
students who are attached to their school; and ha\e clear and high expectations for 
student performance and beha\'ior. 

School is also a place wiicrc children from diverse racial and cultural 
backgrounds come together and spend a great part of their day together. 4'his can 
contribute to incidciUs of violence due to racial tension, cultural differences in 
attitudes and behavior, or an admixture td'childien from divcr.se neighborhoods 
(c.g., busing children to .school from a different part ol town). Regulus ( 1995) calls 
ftn* an integration ol' a .stall cuilure that omphasi/es nonviolent means of ctniflict 
resolution with the student culture. Student culture rdlecis normatise adolescent 
dcN'clopmenial issues, such as the important influence of the peer group, increased 
need for independence and autonomy, and the struggle to cstahlish a personal 
idcnlifx, as well as recognition of eulluie speeifie-priorities like maintaining 
pei scmal l acial or clhiiie identil v. 

AtlcndinLi to race and culture issues acknowlcdizes that schools do not 
~ *- 

operate in a social or cultural \ acuum. Sc\eral researchers and educators have 
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pointed out that the community context of a sehoo) is critical to the le\ci of school 
criiue and violence at that school (Felson, Liska, South. & McNulty, 1994; 

Hellnuin & Beaton, 1986: Mcnackcrci ah, 1990). This relationship has significant 
implications for intcr\'cnticMi, because even great emphasis and effoil on iillering tlie 
general climate within the school building would be difficult to sustain o\er time 
without support from the neighborhood or a ccmcomitant change in the surrounding 
comiminily. This makes sense, particularly in light of the reason for such high 
recidivism rates among Juvenile offenders: after incarceration, individuals often 
return to the very environments, peer groups, neighborhoods, and social (actors 
that contributed to their initial invoivement in delinquent and criminal activity 
(Lipsey. 1992: Mulvey. Arthur. & Repucci, 1993). 

Teachers and administrators arc increasingly isolated IVom the students and 
neighborhoods they ser\’e, pai-ticularly in urban areas. This distance is exacerbated 
by fear. Teachers who are afraid of their students or arc uncomfortable in their 
workplace wall have difficulty maintaining order and discipline. In Tucscmi. one 
elementary school teacher actually smells her students as she greets them at the door 
of her room each morning: this tells her about what the student may ha\'c done that 
morning or the night before. When fear is at the center of the student-teacher 
relationship, teaching becomes almost impossible, and concerns about safety and 
control take precedence o\ei‘ concerns about learning and teaching. 

Ill general, school (actors that are conducive to disorder, crime, and 
violence include: (a) overcrowding: (b) high student/tcachcr ratios: (c) insufficient 
curricular/coiirsc relevance: combined with (d) knv student academic achievement 
and apathy, wiiich give rise to disniptivcness: (c) poor facilities design and portable 
buildings that both increase isolation and hamper internal communication: and (19 
adult failure to act because cognizant leaders improperly identify potentially 
indammalory situations, are relucianl to admit a problem, believe nothing will 
work, or simply do not know what It^ do (Rossman Vkuicy, 1996: Sautter, 

1995: Watson. 1995). In addition, the perception ol'a pcT\asi\c climate of fear ol 
\ iolencc and crime makes il clilTicult to attract and retain good teachers, particularK 
in inner-city schools, and thus to attain educational objectives. .School discipline 
mav suffer as teachers iicsitalc iu coiilront misbehaving students hccaiec they tear 
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for iheirown safety. In addition, students arc sophisticated enough to recognize a 
teacher’s limitations with respect to using discipline or force to gain compliance and 
retain order in his/her classroom (Rossman & Morley, 1996). 

L..\R(;K .\M> OVRRC'ROWDKl) Cl.assrooms 

Teachers are cd’ten unprepared to deal with the challenges presented by llieir 
sludenis and the system within which they must operate (Thayer. 1996). Accordiitg 
to Walker and Gresham { 1 997 ). a major challenge consists of large schoeds and 
classrooms that make it difficult for teachers to develop and maintain meaningful 
relationships with students, especially at-risk students who have more intense needs 
for attention and im’olvemcnt. In addition, overcrowded schools have more 
discipline atid vandalism problems, A high child-to-teachcr ratio makes it practicallx 
impossible for teachers to effcclivoly monitor their students' behavior, so discijdine 
problems and crime increase (Heilman & Beaton. 1986). Teachers in these schools 
are increasingly isolated from each other, from parents, and from the neighbor- 
hoods and communities whew their students (but not necessarily the teachers 
themselves) live. Finally, Walker and Gresham argue that many schools hu\’c 
become virtual fortresses of safety, steps which have been required by the 
escalating rates of violence. All of these conditions make it extremely difficult lor 
.schools to cffecti\'ely educate their students. 

There are many rcpcrciissi(')ns iVom o\ er^i/ed and tn crerowdecl schools that 
ha\’c a high ehild-lo-atlull ratio. From a practical perspective, any lime taken to 
inonitor and discipline is not available to educate, motix ate, and teach. Further, the 
specific incidents of conflict and disagreement that are known to precede sub- 
sequent acts of aggression and \ iolencc go undetected in large classrooms, in the 
lunchroom, or on the playground. Most intervention programs, like conflict 
mediation, can only mediate the most .serious forms of discord, If they were to 
mediate all of the minor conlliets, teachers would iiave little time left in the day to 
,speiul on insiniedonal activities. 1‘bis creates a situation whei'ein serious forms ol 
eonllicl and disagrecmoiU are differcniially reinforced because these are the events 
which receive attention and medial ion. The “minor*’ disagreements (which occur 
more frequently) often go undetected and are rarely mediated (Webster, 19^3). 
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WkAPONS AND THI-. PKRCF.IVED NEKD FOR Puol l-X l ION 



Fireanns arc increasingly available to v’oiing people, and more and more 
children are bringing weapons to school because lliey say they fear for their safet\ . 
Severtil recent studies highlight the increased a\ ailability ami use of firearms among 
youth. For extimpic. H:irrington-I..ueker ( I W2) estimated that 5S().()00 teenagers, 
tibout I in 20. carry weapons into .schools every year. Shcley and Wright ( lOp.f ) 
recently surx'eyeil male . xatrceriilcd offenders and males in 10 inner-cit}' high 
schools about their use of ami access to firearms, and while their findings cannot he 
generalized to other populations, they were somewhat .sobering. Approximately 
percent of intnates (a\'cragc age 17] and 22 percent of students said that they 
posses.sed guns, and over half of inmates said they had carried guns all or most of 
the time in the year or two before being incarcerttled. Tliis compared to 1 2 pereem 
of high school students who reported regularly carrying gutis to school; nctiriy I in 
4 reported doing so “now and then." Perhaps e\ en more disconcerting was the ease 
with which both incarcerated and high .school males reported they could aceptire a 
gun. Only 1.2 percent of inmates and 25 percent of high school males said they 
would have a lot of trouble getting a gun; nearly half of all respondents indicated 
that they could '‘borrow" one from family or friends, and many said tlic\' ccudtl gel 
one “oil the street" (54 percent of inmates ami 21 percent of students). 

The most fra|ucntly cmlorscd reason for owning oi- carrving a gun was 
sell-prolection; these imier-cily youth were convinced they were not safe m their 
neighborhoods and schools. According to a book recently produced w iih siip|)oi t 
Irom the Carnegie Foundation, the median age of first-gun ownership in the I'niied 
States is twelve-and-a-half; often the gun is a gift from a father or oihci male 
relative (Millslein. Petersen. & Nightingale. 199 . 71 . 
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Participation 

Schools arc a phicc where many acti\c gang mcmheis recruit new memhers 
(Walker. Colvin. <.'e Ramsey. PipS). Schools are also plai.es where children are 
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exposed 10 gang aciiviiy. In Tucson, 42 perceiii of eliildren in grades K-5 repoiied 
seeing gang activity in the Iasi two weeks at school, and many third graders openly 
admitted gang im'ol vcment (Hmbry et ah, 1996). This can include fighting among 
gang members, graffiti on the wails of the school, or talking about gang members 
or gang activities at school (Trump, 1996). Gang members are also identified by 
cloilhng (a particular sport team's clothing) or color (blue or red). 

Se\ eral common criteria are typically used to define gangs: { 1 ) a formal 
organizational structure; (2) an identified leader or leadership hierarchy; (3) 
identification with a specific lerrilory or turf (iiMial hut not essential: (4) ivcurrenl 
interaction among the members of the group; and (5) group engagement in 
delinquent or criminal behavior ( Howell. 1994; Klein, 1995). The last crileric>n, 
participation in problem beha\ ior, is the characteristic that disiinguislies gangs from 
other, more prosocial adolescent groups. Curry, Box, Ball. cS: Slone's law 
enforcement .survey fm* 1991 ( 1994) estimated that there uere 4,8(Sl gangs in the 
r.S. with 249,324 members. There arc several excellent ox erviews of gangs, gang 
activity, and developmental issues related to gangs (Huff. 1996; Rannery, Huff, tk: 
Manos, in press). 

Who belongs to a gang? Gang members typically range in age from 14-24. 
with the peak age of gang membership around age 17, although in .some cities the 
gang members arc somewlial older. Evidence exists tiiai children as young as age K 
arc gang involved or arc gang “wanna-be's" {Huff, 1996; Embry ct ah, 1996). To 
some degree gang membership depends on where youth li\'c. In established gang 
cities such as Los Angeles or Chicago, the majority of gang members tend to be 
adults, whereas in cities reporting recent or oiierging gang problems, up to 90 
[lercenl of gang members are believed to be juveniles. Certainly not c\ er\' youth is 
involved in gang activity. Most reports estimate that betxxeen 5 and 8 percent of 
youth are at hi^h risk for enijaizinii in violent, ganii-relatcd activities (Tcdan ck: 
Guerra, 1994). Thougli no reliable national data exist, a recent Dciu'cr study 
estimated that 7 pLicciU of inncr-eilx . higlM'isk jux cniles w ere gang im ohed 
(Eshensen ^ Huizinga. 19b^H. 
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Based on research in Colorado, Florida, and Ohio, Hufl ( 1996) identified a 
developmental progression from ‘'hanging out" with the gang (being a gang 
'“wanna-’ e") to joining the gang and getting arrested. Gang members reported that 
they first began associating with the gang at about age 13, and joined, on average, 
about 6 months later. They were tlien arrested for the first time at about age 14, one 
year after beginning to associate with a gang and about 6 months after joining. 
Arrests for property crimes peaked 1-2 years before arrests for either drug offenses 
or violent offenses. Huff found that a high percentage of gang leaders’ declining 
arrest rales was due to incarceration and death by homicide, not to protection by 
gang membership. The gang lifestyle places individuals at much higher risk than 
normal. 



Gangs are also appearing in more and more cities, particularly smaller 
communities (Maxson & Klein, 1993). Curry, Ball, & Fox ( 1994) reported that 
more than 90 percent of the nation's largest cities report youth gang problems, up 
from about 50 percent in 1983. This appears duo to family migration an.d local gang 
genesis more than to relocation, suggesting that gang formation is not due solely to 
the recruitment of youth to “other city" gangs. Even very young children report 
exposure to gang activity at school (Embry et ah, 1996: Taylor et ah, 1 994), In 
Tucson, 42 percent of youth in grades K-5 reported seeing gang activity at school 
in the past week {Embry et al.. 1996). This trend among young people is a serious 
concern because the Tucson data Nvere collected from .self-contained elementary 
schools, limiting the possibility that youth were reporting gang activity of older 
peers, or, conversely, suggesting that older peers were coming to elementary 
schools to recruit younger members. 

The racial and ethnic composition of gangs is rapidly changing. Until the 
mid- 1900s, the majority of gangs in America were white, representing various 
European backgrounds. By the 1970s an estimated 80 percent of gang members 
were citiier African American or Hispanic, and in the last few years Asian groups 
ha\'c been iLipidls ci icrgiiig. The ethnic composilinn and stvial class position of 
gang members have remained fairly constant, with gangs comprised o\' recently 
migrated youth and those of lower socioccoiuunic status (Howell, 1994). 



Female gang membership is also increasing (Chesncy-Lind, Sheldon, & 
Joe, 1996), although girls still account for a relatively small percentage of gana- 
involved youth: 3.5-6.0 percent (Curry et al„ 1994). In 1992. 40 cities reported 
female gangs with an estimated 7,205 members (Curry ct al., 1994). Historically, 
the stereotype of girls in gangs and delinquent girls in general was that these girls 
were either tomboys or se.x objects (Campbell. 1995) or ;i form of male proiicrt.v 
(Jankowski, 1991). Female delinquency was viewed as intcrper.sonal and sexual 
w'hile hoys’ offending w-as viewed as aggrcssi\'e and more criminal in nature 
(Chesncy-Lind & Sheldon, 1992). 

Intervention 

Some safety measures at school are implemenled specifically to reduce garni 
activity and children’s exposure to gangs at school. Over half of school ad- 
ministrators report they have btmned gang clothing and insignias (Thayer, 1996). 
Often, the primary purpose of metal detectors is to reduce the risk of gang-involved 
youth bringing firearms or other weapons onto school grounds. Sometimes schools 
partner with communities to restrict vehicle access to school parking lots (to 
decrea.se loitering and quick drug sales), or with local law enforcement agencies to 
create violence-free .school zones. 

In some communities .schools have lormed special police units to address 
violence in the .schools. In 1991. Cleveland Public Schools, in collabonttion with 
the local police, created a Youth Gang Unit. A relatively small contingent of half a 
dozen officers .service 127 .schools and over 73,000 .students. From 1991 to 1993 
the schools noted a nearly 40 percent reduction in school gang incidents, droppimz 
from 38 1 in 1991 to 231 in 1993 (Huff & Trump, 1996). The police presence in 
1997 continues to deter gang activity at .schools in the Cleveland di.strici. 

Tradhion.ai. Api’roache.s to Safety 

In general, .schools thought to promote violence have high rales of exposure 
to violence and victimization, a significant number of children who report not 
feeling safe there, the presence of bullies, a widely diverse student population, and 
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an inability to cflccti\ c!y mt^niior and discipline children, especially lor the 
seemingly minor conflicts which occur between children at a high rate and a 
daily basis, 

fensLiring that basic safety needs are met is an essential first step in pro- 
viding a child with a school environment conducive to learning and sociali/:alion. 
One “first step ’ approach to addressing school violence is implementation ol an 
effective security program. This is only one feature of a comprehensive prevention 
and intervention strategy, but may be a necessary initial component in some school 
scltiims. The top priority for elementary schools is to protect the safety ol thcii 
suidenls. At the higher grade levels, the emphasis shifts from protecting the 
siudcm.'. to protecting teachers and school property from the students themselves 
(Sabo, 1993). 

Unfortunately, some scliools treat this 'hirst step" as their only nan’c 
forward in reducing school violence. The overall momentum of school p(dicy 
strategics for reducing \'iolcnce and crime has been to “get tough.’ The more 
popular approaches include: the installation oi metal detectors ai school entrances to 
prevent students from bringing weapons onto school grounds; enacting zem 
tolcnmce policies that require automatic suspension or removal ol students ior 
bringing weapons oji school grounds; the use ot police ollicors as security guards; 
an increased tendency to treat violent incidents as criminal acts to he handled by law 
enforcement and courts rather than by school personnel: ant! the creation ol 
alternative schools or programs for youth deemed tot^ unruly \'ov the regular school 
setting. The.se strategics reflect an incrca.sed rigidity in school policies for dealing 
with violent students and violent incidents. 

Less punitive apj^roaches include conMict rcsoluiitMi to settle disputes 
nonviolently, mentoring programs to pren ide at-risk students with supporti\-c adult 
role imulcls, new curricula In build character and develop moral reasoning 
(Goldstein cS: Glick. 1994), and partnerships iKMween sclu^ds and social HMvice 
counseling agencies. Schools tiuit focus on increasing control have ad(q)le(l a 
strategy similar to ‘iiardening the target," a term used hy criminologists lor the 
increased security hy slores and banks to prevent robberic.s, H irdcning the taigcl 
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might include installing video cameras, metal delectors, bars on the windows, or 
alarm systems: and hiring additional security personnel. All of these hardening 
tactics send the message that it will be difficult to perpetrate a crime or violence at 
that location. Schools have been undergoing the same transition. Some argue that 
one reason for the recent decline in crinie rates overall is that crime is harder to 
perpetrate, in nan due to the hardening of potential targets, including a hardening of 
Uie indi\idual as a target (e.g., by carrying concealed weapons). While such 
•siralcgicN may result m a reduced number of weapons in .schools and in decreased 
injuries and honhcides in schoed buildings, they will do little to ameliorate the 
conflicts that precede violent interchanges, the siluationai factors that can e.scalaie 
into violence, or the difficulties young people cneoumer in effectively rcs(dving 
di.spLiles. 

Other school safety strategies include implementing policies for .school staff 
to identify and refer school visitors to the office for appropriate identification (e.g.. 
wearing an identification badge). All staff and volunteers at a school are made 
aware of entrances and exits, and which individuals are permitted to be in hallways 
during in-class hours (e.g., students with hall passes, volunteers monitoring the 
hallway and school grounds). Hoffman (1996) and Moiiey and Ro.ssman (1996) 
have recently reviewed different programs that can be implemented by schools and 
staff to address school crime and violence. 
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V: THE ROLE OF EVALLATION RESEARCH IN 
REDUCING SCHOOL VIOLENCE 



NkF,D for E\ ALl ation 

Most violence prcN cntion dToris represent llie tliouglulul rcsponscN of 
professionals. aclN’Ocatcs. and policy makers to the escalation of fear, violence, and 
disorganization in the schools. Most are also offered in the absence of an\ evidence 
of their effectix'eness {Kazxiin. 1993). The lack of outcome effect ix encss data is one 
of the major reasons \vh>' Congress has recently reduced funding for drug and 
\ icdence prevention in schools (Modzeleski, 1996). 

It is not that there is limited interest in determining the cffecii\cncss of 
efforts to reduce school violence, but that there are often limited resources for doing 
so. A common obser\‘aiion from .school administrators is that in this era of scarce 
resources there is little Justification forspending mone\ on evaluation when funds 
could be used tor the prox isiim of programs and services. How do vent tell a parem 
that the fifth graders could not got a classroom program implemented because funds 
needed to be .set aside for research? The answer is, in part, that sehools will scnin 
have no choice. In the face of consistently deelining Federal support for safe school 
initiatives, schools will need to increase their appeals to alternative funding sources, 
such as businesses, families, and community foundations. These potential funders 
have begun to demand clear c\’idence (hat programs arc effccti\ c. efficient, and cost 
beneficial. No longer will schools and other organizations recei\-c "entitlement" 
money to implement programs at their discretion, independent of whether there 
exists evidence of the program's effcctixcness at their own site. E\*en the U.S. 
Department of Education lias recently demanded objeetix e outcome evaluation data 
for the Title IV Safe Schools money allocation (Embry, pcrsimal communication. 
Fall 1997). 

Along with hniiicd rcsourcLS. ilieic is liniitCLl knowledge ol' v, hat v. 0 !k> 
best, and why. to reduce \ i(dcncc at sclioc'il. as well as limited energy to sustain 
long-term efforts to effect ])o'-ili\'c change. One way to gain knowledge and to 
implement strategies knmen to bo clfectivc. efficient, and cost henel'icial is to 
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consider impicmcniing only violence prevention strategies that have been 
empirically validated with intensive and thorough evaluations of program 
erfcctiveness. To do this, it is necessary to understand the role of e\aluation 
research in reducing school violence. The basic premise here is that evaluatic'^n is 
essential to implementing successful long-term .school violence prevention 
programs. Evaluation can inform eflcctive implementation of a program: enable a 
.school to dcm.onstrate th.e value of the program to the conimunity, to parents, and to 
potential funders; and influence the formation and implementation of social policy, 
both locally and nationally. This is not to say that evaluation is easy to do, cheap, or 
a magical panacea. 



'rVPKS OF HvAU \TION 

in anv inter'cention program, the three most basic (juestiuns that are asked 
arc: ( 1 ) W'hat arc the program's results, what docs the program change? (2) What 
about the prograni makes it work or he effecti\e'.^ (3) Is the program cost effectiN'c'.^ 
Four basic types t)f evaluation can be iniegrated into the existing structure of most 
schools and programs to address these cjuestions. They are a needs assessment, 
outcome evaluation, process nv monitoring evaluation, and cost-benefit analysis. 

A needs assessment (or formative evaluation) helps a school determine 
what its needs are regarding violence reduction and prevention. Many schools 
might skip this first type (^revaliuilion. believing that they know they need to do 
something to reduce violence. However, answering several questions first might 
lidp a school develop a meu'e effective strategy in the long run. For example, what 
is the prevaicnce of violence and victimization at the school or in the neighborliood.^ 
What is the impact of violence on child adjustment and mental health and learning ? 
What arc .school costs for vandalism and discipline problems related to \ iolence? 
What is the extent of gang acti\'ity at school? Answering these questions, for 
example, will help a .school choose appropriate components for its safety plan: docs 
Ihc plan need to include installation of metal dctcctnis and surveillance cameras, 
docs it need to focus on developing prosocial competence in the youngest students, 
or both? Obviously a high school v\’ill have safety concerns different from an 
elementarv or mitidle sclund, so the same salcly plan will not be cqtiallx’ elleeti\e in 
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all schools, in all conlexts, and I'orall children. 

The second type orevaluation is called outcome evaluation. This 
evaluation answers the question “what changed because of the intervention?" Did 
the program reduce child problem behavior, aggression, delinquency, or violence? 
Did the program increase student attendance and improve school grades? Did it 
result in reduced discipline visits to the principal's office'.^ Did it result in increased 
social competence or improved social skills? All of these are appropriate outcome 
•'valuation questions. Being clear about what the program is meant to address (and 
not address) is essential to measuring its effectiveness. Some popular programs 
have not resulted in changes in desired behavior, although they may still have some 
positive effects on knowledge or attiludes (c.g., Ringwalt, Greene. Ennclt. lachan. 
Clayton, & Lcukfeld, 1994). Foresampie, a substance abuse prevemion program 
may do little to reduce \’iclimization by violence or the perpetration of violence, and 
teen pregnancy reduction is not violence pre\'ention. 

Certainly some of the factors that underlie most problem beha\ iors in 
children are shared by intervention strategies: improving problem-solving and 
conflict resolution skills, increasing attachment to school and success at school, 
improving communication and social skills, etc. These are valuable targets of 
intervention for most students in most schools. If they are the focus of the violence 
prevention intervention, they must be clearly explicated. The reasons why these are 
the outcomes and how they relate to reductions in aggre.ssive behavior, conflict, or 
violence must also be clearly staled. This requires a clear understanding of the risk 
factors the school is attempting to ameliorate or the protective factors it is trying to 
promote. Clearly defining program goals and desired outcomes will go a long wa\' 
lo\^'ard establishing relevant and cltcctive oiilcomc assc.ssmenls of the preym'am's 
success. 



The third type o\ evaluation is a process evaluation . Process c\ aliiaticai 
allcnipts to address llic question “what wa>rks best about our program and u h\ does 
it work?" Is program effecliveness related lo quality tificachcr or staff training, the 
number of years an individual has been teaching, strong administration support for 
the program, scope of the program (i.c.. schoolw idc or confined to lessons in one 
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classroom), or active paienl invulvcmenl in program implcmentalion and suj^jport? 
For example, Flannery and Torciuati (1993), in an examination of a middle school 
substance abuse prevention program, found that teachers believed that parent 
involvement as volunteers in the classroom was the biggest factor in determining 
the program's succc-s for students. Parent involvement was rated as more 
important than administrative support, cjualit\' oi' teacher training, and c\l'u than the 
tcaclier’s (wvn ‘‘buy in" of the program's importance and erfeeli\ eness. 

The last type of basic e\ alualion is cosi-beuefit analysis. A cost-bencfii 
evaluation answers the question 'Is the program cost effective?" It might indiulc an 
assessment of how much the program costs to implement per student or school, or 
how much the program saves in other related costs (c.g., vandalism). One of the 
most intriguing and.comprchensive cost-benefit evaluations was conducted recentlv 
by the RAND Corporation. Greenwood, Model, Rydell, and Chiesa ( 1996) 
examined the cost effectiveness of several crime prevention strategics involving 
early interv'cntion in the lives of people at risk for pursuing a criminal career. 
Focusing on California, Greenwood et al. contrasted the stale's 'flure Strikes 
policy that mandates extended sentences for repeal offenders with lour diflercnt 
approaches: ( 1) home visits by childcare professionals, beginning before birth and 
extending through the first 2 years of childhood, followed by 4 years of daycare; 

(2) parent training for families with aggrcssiv'c or acting out children; (3) 4 years of 
cash and other graduation incentives for disadvantaged high, school sUulcnis: and 
(4) monitoring and supervising high school v outh who had already exhibited 
delinquent behavior. All of the examined programs, with the exception of home 
visits and daycare, were appreciably more effective al reducing serious crimes than 
was the Three Strikes policy. Graduation incentives for disadvantaged youth 
}-)roved the most cost-elTecli\’c approach, averting nearly S260 million lost from 
serious crimes compared to about $60 million for the Three Strikes option. Tl\.\se 
findings have .serious implications for policy makers who believe that increased 
incaiceration time for ju\eni!e offenders will systematically and over lime reduce the 
\ ouih Cl inic rate 
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KvaIA)ATK)N Mkihods 

There are many techniques that schools can utilize as part of an evaluation 
strategy. Many different kinds of information are readily available to schools for 
low cost and effort. Potential sources of information include the self-reports by the 
students, teachers, parents, and principals. Student reports about violence and 
victimization will he increasingly difficult to gather, hov;ever, given the increased 
attention to the protection of human subjects, particularly minors, in behavioral and 
medical research: research may still be conducted on these important topics, but the 
days of large surveys with thousands of students may be past. 

Most schools also collect archival data as part of their everyday operations 
(attendance, grades, conduct ratings on report cards, disciplinary contacts, i-^us- 
pension, weapons violations, visits to the nurse's office for treatment of injury, 
costs of vandalism and property destruction). Some additional archival data could 
also be collected that is not currently syslemalically recorded in most schools. These 
include visits to the principal's office for disciplinary action, and observational 
ratings of aggressive behavior in the classroom, lunchroom, and on playground. 
These measures are two of the most accurate predictors of which young children are 
at increased risk for subsequent delinquent behavior and arrest for criminal activity 
as adolescents (Walker & Sylwesler, 1991 ). Schools may also partner with local 
police or sheriff’s departments to gather aggregate data on community crime and the 
nature or types of contacts children from their school have with the police. Of 
course, police officers should only report to schools substantial incidents of 
problem behavior, not random stops or checks of youth that do not result in any 
official action. 

What should he the strategy l‘or collecting this inf(M*mation on program 
clTectivcness? There are three basic componem.s to any evaluation that will make the 
results more rcadil} inlcrprctable and valid. The first to collect outcome data before 
the inlervcnlion is implemented. Ttiis information provides the school w'ith a 
baseline of student behavior, grades, attendance, etc., from which change can later 
be determined. Report cards from previous grading periods constitute one example. 
Tlic second is to include in the assessments, whenever possible, a comparison 
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group of students (or classrooms or schools) who are not exposed to the 
intervention. A comparison group (preferably very similar to the students in the 
intervention with respect to gender, age. risk status, etc.) will allow a deterinination 
of whether and how the intervention is effective for children in the progi'am as 
opposed to those not in the program. 

An example may help hero. Assume a scIkm)! idcniifics 50 third graders at 
risk for school failure and delinquency. Il collects ba.selinc information on these 
students and then exposes them to an intensive 25- week curriculum aimed at 
improving their problem-solving and social skills and their academic achievement, 
and reducing their aggressive behavior. The school then collects informali(’)n on the 
students immediately after the curriculum is finished. It finds that, indeed, these 
students are better problem soKers and arc less aggressive. Unforlunalcly, the 
design does not provide a clear answer to an essential question: how does the 
school know that the observed changes resulted front the curriculunV.' Could it be 
that third graders, simply because they have matured o\'er time, have better social 
skills and are less aggressive over a 25-week period? Some programs that have 
been evaluated have not shown significant reductions in aggressive behavior among 
some children, and the initial belief about them was that they were ineffective. Il 
was not until recently that researchers began to demonstrate that many children 
experience increases in aggressive behavior over time. Thus, even if a program 
does not result in an appreciable decline in aggression, it inay have a “blunting" 
effect in that participants do not experience the expected increa.se in aggression 
(Tolan, Guerra, & Kendall, 1995). Assessments of comparison groups oj'siudenls 
not participating in violence prevention programs contributed to this realization. 

The third component of an effective evaluation design is random assignment 
of students to treatment groups or controls. This is the most difficult, practically 
and ethically, to achieve, and may not be possible in most “real world" situations. 
Random assignment of two equally dc.scrving children, with similar assessments of 
both children, provides the strongest evidence that it was the treatment that caused, 
any observed differences in a child's outcome. One strategy that has been used 
successfully is random assignment of students {or classix'ioms or schools) to 
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trealmenl or control groups at tlie beginning of an evaluation, with eventual 
provision of the same ircaiment to the controls. This is easier to do if the unit of 
analysis is the school or classroom rather than the individual. If a whole school is in 
a comparison group, then all students in llie school still receive the same services 
and attention that they always have. If the control is an individual student, it is 
harder to justify withholding treatment. This is especially true w'hen the ireLitmeni 
may address a very serious, immediate, and p(Ucntially dangerous problem like 
\'iol cnce. 
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VI: ILLUSTRATIONS OF VIOLENCE PREVENTION PROGIUVVIS 



Sometimes teadicrs, admitiistrators, parents, and otiicrs express a sense of 
hopelessness about the many challenges of youth violence and the role that schools 
play in promoting or reducing it. Historically there have been manv attempts at 
quick fixes, an emphasis on maintaining social control rather than on improving 
school climtite, and a dependence on approaches that have lacked any em]iirical data 
on effectiveness. Fortunately many schools have begun to shift their strategy. Part 
of the change results from necessity; these historictil approaches have not worked 
\ ery well and the problem of school violence is increasing. The need to garner 
additional resources has also increased as local communities struggle to support 
their schools and as .school funding formulas are being reexamined (i.c.. to 
establish greater equity between rich and poor districts). These resources will not 
come from the business community, foundations, or the Federal government 
without quality evaluation data for program effectiveness, e\'en if the data are of a 
pilot nature and short term. 

Many school-based \ iolence prevention programs focus on indis'idual 
children identified by teachers or peers as aggressive or at risk for school failure 
(Coie et ah. 1992; Hawkins et a!., 1992; Tremblay, Kurtz. .Masse, Vitaro. & Phil. 
1995). School violence, or the potential for it. is then reduced by decreasing 
individual risk of perpetrating violence at school. For cxttmple, if a program 
reduces a child's aggressive behavior and increases that child’s problem-solving 
ability and social skills, the school will decrease the likelihood of the child's 
instigating a fight with a peer or reacting with hostility to one of the many conflicts 
which occur at a school (Grossman et al., 1997). Some programs combine a focus 
on individiuil and tunuly risk by integrating their school-based programs w ith 
efforts to work with parents and families, peers, or community members (Hues- 
niann et al.. 199b; Keilam & Rcbok, 1992). .Still other programs integrate an 
individual risk focus with attempts to change the culture or environmeni of the 
school. 1 hosc programs IcikI to place a lot ol emphasis on the comportabilitv of 
their stnitegies across people, .settings, and places (Hmhrs et al., 1996; Grossman et 
al.. 1997). The focus on changing the environment is meant to provide positive, 
U'lig-icrm reinforcement to sustain individual behavioi chanuc (Walker el al.. 
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1995), Most programs ha\ e a dual focus: increasing sludeni social skills and 
prosocial competence, and reducing aggressive behavior (Kazdin, 1994). 

This section presents illustrative e.xamples of some violence pie\ enlion 
programs that show promise as effective strategics. Three criteria generally guided 
the choice of examples. First, programs at the elementary, middle, and high school 
levels are described because they are generally very differejU in their focus, content, 
and purpose. Second, there is a focus on programs that are relati\'ely well- 
established. This is not to say that they are necessarily old, but that they hax'c been 
adopted in many different locations. E\ en though few programs will work equally 
well in all .settings and all geographic locations, there is also no need to reinvent 
wheels. Third, the sample includes programs that have unclcMgone scaue le\el of 
evaluation of effectix eness. Intensive exaluaiion of school-based xiolcncc 
prevention programs is a relatively new phenomenon, for in the past more cl tori 
has been put into creating and implementing the programs than into e\ aluaiing 
them. Bv no means are these programs the only ones operating, and they are not 
necessarily the best models for all schools and all situations. Indeed, otiier 
resources review additional school-based violence prevention prograius (L’.S. 
Department of Justice. 1995: Powell & Hawkins, 1996: Eron el ak, 1994: 
Hoffman, 1996; Act Against Violence, 1995; Crawford & Bodinc. 1996). The 
programs di.scussed below should he viewed as specific, singular components o\' :i 
comprehensive, long-term strategy to reduce school violence. 

Ku:mf.nt.-\rv School Puo(;r.\ms 



I'hree elementary school-based programs are rex iewed: PeaccBuikiers. 
which originated in Tucson, Arizona; Secoiul Step, which originated in Seattle. 
Washington; and the Young Ladics/’hhuing Gentlemen Clubs. !rom Clex eland. 
Ohio. 



J'hc Pi cu e Builders program is a schotdxs idc x ioleiiec prevcnti(>n pi'ngram 
for students in gnides K-5 {Emhrx el ak, 1996; Embry A Flannery, in press). It is 
currently operating in nearly 400 schools in Arizona, California, Utah, ami Oliio. 
Implemented by h(xth stall ami students, the program incorpcu'ates a strategy to 



chiinge the school climate. PeaceBuilclers aims to promote prcisocial belui\ ior 
iimong childieii and stall, to eiihtiiicc child social competence, and to reduce child 
aggressive behavior. Children learn five simple principles; ( 1 ) prtiise people. (2) 
avoid put-downs. (3) .seek vs ise people as ads isers and friends, (4) notice and 
correct the hurts they cause, and (5) right wrongs. Adults reinforce and model the 
behaviors at school, at home, and in public places. PeaceBuilders attempts to create 
a common language and culture that is easily transferable ticross people, settings. 
;md time. The program pros ides extensive materials to teachers atid parents, and 
incoiporates comtnunity itivohement and the media as resoitrces to effect long-term 
sS'stetnatic change. 

PeaceBuilders is difleretrt trom most .school-based prognuns in that it is not 
curriettium based, but is meant to become a "way of life" in a school. Some of the 
nateiials utilized by PeaceBuilders include pvaise notes for student jmsitive 
behaviors and prcjerrals to the principal's office for good behavior. Students 
identify with a Hero t themselves in comic books and activities) who re.soKes 
conllict and problem situations as a PeaceBuilder. Schools h;i\ e anv'.vc person lunch 
table where business and community leaders join PeaceBuilder-nominated student.s 
i<)t it mctil. Recently ttTateiitds hti\'e been developed to tttilize PeaceBuilder prin- 
ciples with at-risk and special ncals children, as well as to address individutil 
differences (e.g., culture and religion). 

The program is currently m the middle ol a 6-year longitudinal e\:iluation 
funded by the Centcis lor Disease Control and Prewention. The evtilualion consists 
ol both ]irocess and outcome dat;i. including reports from students, tcachei's, ami 
parents, and archival chita from the schools and the local police department. 
Inloimation on program implementation and utility is also being gathered, alone 
w ill) obsei s'ations of playground belunuor. 1 he initial cs alutition results from the 
progratii are very encouraging, reflecting teacher-rated increases in socitil 
competence and declines in aggressive behavior (Fdannerv et af. 1996; Flannery cl 
al.. 1997). Participating schools ha\'c also experienced retiuclions in student visits 
to the mil se s oil ice lor treatment ol in juries compared to control schools i KruL'. 
Brener, Dahiheig. Ryan. A Powell, in press). 
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The Second Step program also targets young children in grades 1-3, 
although it also has modules for students through grade 8. Second Step is designed 
to prevent aggressive behavior by increasing prosocial behavior, reflected by 
competence in peer interactions and in interpersonal conflict resolution skills. Based 
on the "liabits of thought" model that violence can be unlearned. Second Step 
includes activities to help students acquire empathy, impulse control, problem- 
solving. and anger management skills. A recent comprehensive and well-designed 
evaluation of the Second Step program showed that 2 weeks alter the 30-lesson 
curriculum, students in the intervention group were rated by behavionil observers to 
be less physically aggressive ttnd to engage in more netitral/positivc behaviors on 
the playground and in the lunchroom (but not in the classroom) than students in the 
control group. Some of the changes persisted at 6 months post-intervention, 
although neither teachers nor ptircnts rated significant bebas ior change (Grossman 
et al., 1997). 



The third progratn is not as large or comprehensive as the other two, but 
illustrates an approach of early identification of at-risk youth. The Young Ladies/ 
Young Gentlemen Clubs (YLYG) in the Cleveland Public Schools targets youth 
in grades 1-6 who are identified by teachers and principals as at risk for school 
failure and dropping out and who engage in problem behavior in the classroom. 
Students attend a group session .several times per w'oek throughout the year. Tiie 
group is run by an adult who also serves as a tnetilor to the students and as a liaison 
between the student's family and the school (i.e.. by conducting home visits). The 
group focu.ses on developing problem-solving and socntl skills, as well as on 
character education and di.scipline. Students learn how to respect and care for 
thetnsehes. each other, and adults. Music therapy has prosen to he a vttitiahle 
factor in the program’s success. YLYG. developed by the Partnership lor a Stilcr 
Cleveland, has been in c.xistcncc since the mid-1980s and has served as ;i motlel loi 
similar programs in other school districts throughout the country. 

YLYG has undergone several (albeit limited; evaltitilions. In the nio.st recent 
one-year longitudinal evaluation, children atitl teachers reported signilicant 
improvements in child social competence, tind group leaders reported signilicant 
gains in child prosocial behavior accompanied by decreases in aggressive behtwior. 
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Analyses of grade card data tbund statistically significant impro\emcnis in }xisiti\c 
dassroom behaviors, sdf-contioL and general attachment to school. F^arenis also 
reported program benefits: 96 percent said YLYG helped their child peifonn belter 
at school, 92 percent that the club had helped their child's behavior at la^ne, and 97 
percent felt the YLYG is an important part of their child's education i Flannery Sc 
Williams, 1997). 

Mti)i>U': School Pro(;rams 

One of the most common approaches to violence prevention in middle 
.schools and high schools is conflict mediation or conflict resolution programs. One 
of the most widely known is the Resolving Conflicts Creatively Program 
(RCCP) in New York City. RCCP is somewiiat unique among conflict resolution 
programs in that it has models for implementation for children in grades K-12. In 
existence since 1985, RCCP is a comprehensive school-based program in conllici 
resolution and intercultural understanding (Aber, Brown, Chaudry, .lones, cK: 
Samples, 1996). Us curricula contain strategics to promote multicultural acceptance 
and global peace. Teachers are trained first, then student mediators. Both arc trained 
to address connicl with nonviolent alternatives and negotiation skills. Mediators 
work in pairs during lunch periods and recess tc^ identify and resolve disputes. 

Since its inception, the program has trained over 2,000 siiulcnl mediaicn’s and 
served more than 60,000 studonls in over 150 schools. 

Conflict resolution programs, while extremely popular and widespread, 
ha\'c not generally fared very w'oli in the face of intensi\'c evaluation (Webster. 
1993). While several inlensi\'c longitudinal evaluations of RCCP arc ongoing and 
tlie final verdict is yet to come, early research on conHict mediation programs has 
shown few long-term effects in reducing violent behavior or risk of victimization. 
One potential problem faced by conflict mediation prc'igrams was identified above; 
they lend to f{U’us tui mediating ('»nly the most serious contlicis which diftercntialb. 
remk>rccs (hem when tliev occur, d'his is luU to ,say that the conflict resedution and 
problcm-.solving strategics learned by studenls and slaffarc not helpful and bene- 
ficial, hul caution is Ihc word lor scliools (hal rely solcl\ conflict res(')luii(ui 
programs as their panacea foi school \ iolencc and ciimc. RCC'P shares this cauiion. 

1 » 
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and proinoles itself as only one coinpi^nenl of an effecti\’c school violence 
prevention strategy. 

Other examples of pnmiising middle school-based programs include the 
Students for Peace Project (Kelder et ah, 1996) and the Richmond Youth 
Against Violence Project (Farrell, Meyer. Sc Dahlherg, 1996). Students for 
Peace seeks to modify the school environment, promote peer leadership, and 
educate parents and students about violence prevention. The Richmond Project 
focuses on African American middle school students in an urban setting. Its 16- 
scssion program, Responding in Peaceful and Positive Ways, promotes positive 
and healthy alternatives to interpersonal and situational violence. Both these 
programs are currently undergoing intensi\e longitudinal evaluations. Other 
promising strategies include Positive Adolescent Choices Training (PACT, 
Hammond Sc Yung, 1 993) and Peer Culture Development programs 
(Gottfredson, Gottfredson. Sc Cook, 1983). 

Hum School Programs 

While many high school students are cxpo.sed to conPict mediation 
prograiTis, several other kinds of interventions are more prevalent with older 
students. These include job training, mentoring, and Rites of Passage programs. 
Violence prevention at the high school level also i'oeuses more frequently on 
delinquent youth and those at risk for gang involvement, such as the Omega 
Boys Club in San Francisco. California (y\cl Against Violence. 1995). 

Self Enhancement, Inc., in Portland, Oregon, is a grassroots, 
community-service organization that provides serx'ices to at-risk middle and high 
school youth. The program works primarily at the individual and interperst)nal le\el 
to build resilience and promote the pursuit of healthy, productive lives. Program 
staff works around the clock to mentor and be available to youth in time of need. 
The program consists of classroom acti\ irics, exposure education, and proticti\ c 
education. Classroom education focu.scs on anger management, conflict resolution, 
and problem solving. Exposure education consists of field trips to community 
iigencics. Proactive education involves students in assemblies, media pnxluctions. 
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and newsletters, v^diich are created to promote nonviolence fGabriel, Hopson, 
Haskins, & Powell, 1996). 

PARKNT/C()^I^IU^^^Y/SCHO()LPAKT^r:RSHIPS 



One of the most consistent findings from school-based violence prevention 
programs is that parent involvement is extremely important to the success and 
maintenance of any intervention. Programs with a home/.school focus typically 
include parent workshops or training sessions on such topics as monitoring, 
effective discipline, increasing parent involvement at school, efrectively modeling a 
positive attachment to school, and endorsing positive values related to educational 
achievement (Steinberg, 1996). Partnerships also stress increased parent awareness 
and buy-in of school expectations and consequences for failure to complete school 
work or for discipline problems. The most effective school programs are the ones 
that have parent support, with parents backing up .school limits and consequences at 
home. Such support also facilitates communication between school staff and 
parents about children who are experiencing difficulties. It is extremely important 
that interventions be introduced early, as soon as indicators for significant behavior 
problems first emerae. 
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Any approach to violence prevcnlion in the schools needs to be a nuilti- 
componcnl and multi-conlexl intervention (Stephens. 1995). An etTeclive approach 
includes parents, children, .school stall, media, police ollicers, local busuic.s.ses, 
and comnuinity-ba.sed organizations. Time limited approaches are not d'lective m 
the long run. Approaches that focus on only one risk factor (e.g., .self-esteem) are 
also k•s^ effective. Research has shown that potentially the most effective programs 
<_'o beyond a concentration on individutil children ;tnd titlempl to metininglully 



chanae the climate or culture of the entire school. This is not to s;iy that individual 



child-tocuscd programs ate ineffectis’e :ind should be discontinued; they are a 
valuable violence prevention tool (Tolan et al„ 1995). They do not, however, 
address the contcxtu;il/environmental or structural characteristics ol a school tluit 
contribute to the incidence of violence. Progr.ams also typically need to last at least 2 
yetirs hefore they demonstrate ;i chtingc in behavior that is sustainable o\er time 
( Yoshikawa, 1994). As discussed above, aggressive behavior is very stable and 
chronic, making it very dilTicull to change with short-term, curriculum limited 



interventions. 



Adding vicrlenee prevention jirograms lor long-term, systematic chtinge. 
given other demands on schotds. may be met wilh much resistance. In light of the 
nuiny deman-ds on them, teachers are often reluctiint to embrace tiny aclis ity that 
re(|uires additional iraining. preparation time. orelTorl. llov to tukiress this 
resistance is an imporUint issue. One siralegy is lo irrovide information ahoui how 
violence prevention prognims ctin ticuuilly retluce the lime leachers spend on 
discipliiuiry problems, increasing their time for insiructiontil activities. Another is lo 
dcmonslrale Iuav violence prevention ellorts can reduce costs lor vtindtilism or 
treatment of injuries related to fighting. Violence prevcnlion programs may also 
increase attendance at school tnul deerea.se truancy, especially for children who sitiy 
home beciiuse ihey fear for their safety , if more at-risk children are actually in 
ehool. the schoor.s ability lo elleel change lor a child, and the chance that the 
ciolence prevention program will actually bcnclit the chikiren most in need ol ihc 
attention, are increased. 
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Any comprehensive strategy for violence prevention needs to include some 
macrosystem components related to the formation and iinplcmenlalion of policy, 
training, and program components. Schools .should offer ongoing training to stafi' 
and volunteers in ways to handle crises. They should regularly review board ot' 
education policies with staff regarding pupil safely and protection, and pupil 
discipline and staff responsibilities (Walker & Gresham. 1997). 

Of course, the elTecti\ eness of ;my intervention depends on its usefulness m 
the real world versus tlic v\’ay it might be designed in a textbook, whether the 
components of the intervention are transportable lo other ])opulations in other 
contexts, whether the intervention fils with other services provided lo children m a 
school, and whether the program is accepted and siipporlcd by parents and others in 
llie community. The following are .some principles and guidelines to consider when 
implementing a .school violence prevention straicgs : 

fl) Violence ishehovior thatislcanied and can he unlearned. If 
violence is learned behavior, then it is al.so possible to teach children 
prosocial competence. Positive coping skills, competencies, and strategies 
can be taught lo very young children .so they can deal more effectively with 
their frustrations and anger. This makes schools both a logical and 
necessary .setting to implement, systematically and over the long term, 
violence pie\cntion strategies. Teaehers should purposely focus on and 
reinforce a child’s positive heiiaviors and use a .simple, common language lo 
help generalize learning across settings (Embry ik: Idanncrv. in ]'>ress). 

(2) It is crucial to start anti-violence interventions early. One of the 
most consistent findings in the literature is that aggressive bcha\ior is \er\ 
stable over time and chiauiie (Eron cV Huesmann, 1993). If a child is 
identified as aggressive and at risk for academic I'ailure at an earlv age, 
chances arc that the child will continue Uj struggle over lime, and the taclors 
coniiibuting io aLljuslrnenl j'lrohlems w ill gnns' in number, iiUensiix . aiid 
complexity. As children mature and grow older, thcie is a shrinking 
windoNS’ of c^pporlimity l(^ intcr\'cne in an effective manner. The cailicr the 
inleiAcntion. the grealei the i. hancos of sik.-ccss. fhe resnurecs (measiiicd in 
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lime, money, and effort) expended by wailing until a child is in adoles- 
cence, compared to the cost of intervening early in a child's liic, arc 
enormous. And the p(H)l of resources available for anii-violence inier- 
ventions is rapidly shrinking. 

Interventions nuist be develop fiieiitally appropriate. .\ \ inlciKc 
prevention program will be less effective and may acluaily exacerbate the 
problem if it fails to lake into account the de\ elopmcntal ajjproprialencss o\' 
program components to the target behaviors. Assume an extreme example: a 
\'iolcnce prevention program fen* kindergariners that locuses on reducing 
gang invedvement or firearm \'iolcnce. Reduced gang invoh'emoni may be a 
laudable long-term goal, but iinpossiblc to demonstrate in the short term as 
an example of ilic outcome efficacy ol a program lor \oung children. A 
focus (Ml knmvicdge and attitudes may be one aspect of the prc'igram's target 
gtnds. but funders are increasingly looking for behavior change as an 
indication of a program's impact. Pix^gram dc\elopers, therefore, need to 
know which behaviors are devclopmcntally appn'ipriaie to target fov change, 
and the intervention strategy should be appropriate to a child’s existing 
competencies, cogniii\ e abilities, social skills, and behavior. 

Rffe ctiv e p r event i o n i s sy s t e ni a t i c a n d lonyt term. P rc \ e m i r ) n a lui 
inicrvcnlion strategics inusi be systematic and long term, not time ov subjeei 
limited. I’his is direcll\ related the sUibi!il\ and chnmicitN (d\iggies^i\c 
bcha\'ior and the challenges related to cliangi ng a \oiUh s en\ ironincni. 
.Significant change cannot he accomplished with short-term, limited, and 
I'igid approaches. Recent rcvicw.s of delinquency prevention pie-gramv 
suggest that intervention^ need to last a minimum of 2 years belorc p(^ciii\e. 
sustainable behavior ciiamze is reali/ed (Yoshikawa. 1994). 



Increasing social cffOipetence should he one pro;^ram focus. 1 o 
be clieetlve. el l oris musi be aimed at inei easmg prt>soeial compeleiiee and 
protective factors (Kellain cY Rcbok, 1992: Werner. 1994). not Just on 
1 educing aggression,, crimes and \iolenee. It is eas\ and natural to pa\ 
allenlion a eliiid s iieea!i\e beha\iors. Assault, \ aiularn in. bulb ing. am 



Ihell arc all hohax uirs lhai contribute to fear and insccurilv. The need to 
prevent their occurrence in the schools is paramount to ensuring a sale 
env ironment that is ctMulucive [o learning. 

There arc, however, at least three difficullics with concentrating on 
eliminating negative behavior instead of fostering positive behavior. First, 
negative behaviors are very difficult to stop altogether, so some incidents 
w ill occur in mcvsi schj'iols. Second, in most schools a relatively small 
portion of the students account for the a large number of the discipline 
problems and violent, criminal acts. Merely focusing on reducing these 
negative behaviors puts a lot of emphasis on a small group of vouth, 
perhaps differentially reiidbrcing their negative behavior, and ignores the 
large majorily oi students who are doing well. Third, bv lading to locus on 
improving social competence, piograms will not helj'i develop the skills 
liccessary to sustain positive behavitn' change and to sustain a positive, safe 
environment that is more condU'’ive tt» learning and scKualizatiiai. 

( 0 ) Successful programs aUer the school climate. Programs that work 
over the long term hav e a goal of changing the school climate and culture. 
This is not to say that paying attention to individual children at risk for 
engaging in problem behaviors is ineffective. Rather, simply relying on a 
strategy that identifies and treats indiv idual children should be but one 
component of a systematic attempt to improve .school climate overall. 

(7 ) Successful programs are comprehensive, intensivey and 

flexible. Programs that work are intensely sensitive to the needs of the 
children and lamilies they serve and the uniciue circumstances that must be 
addressed in a specific school, for specific children and staff members, and 
in a specific neighborhood. Many of the basic principles identified here as 
c(uni'K)Mcnts of siiL’cessful programs are nece.ssary and will be effective 
acKKs cuntevis. time, atul .scltiiigs. 1 Iu\\e\ ci , in implementing an\ ]')rogram 
or intervention it is cmeial not to ho ineily rigid, a.s evci v situation is 
dillerenl, the timing and eireiimstaiices varv. and the socioeiillnral elimalt 
V arie> across sites, ev en u iihiii the same school sv stein or cilw 
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(K) Successful programs increase children '.v attachment to school, 
promote their involvement in school activities, and focus on academic 
achievement. Children who are disengaged from school have liitic or no 
investment in acting appropriately while they are there. A tremendous 
amount of energy goes into paying attention to children who are imanl. who 
daily receive disciplinary referrals to the principaPs office, and who are at 
risk of failing academically. If cliildren are more altadicd to and involved in 
schooK daily truancy rates may decrease. Children cannot learn when lhe\' 
are not in school. Chronic truancy in grades K-2 significantly and 
negatively impacts children's chances of being successful in school and 
increases their risk of dropping out. This in turn increases the risk for 
associating with a deviant peer group and engaging in delinquent behavior 
and violence. Parents who model and encourage school attachment and 
academic achievement have children who are less likely to become involved 
with violence {Steinberg, 1996). 

(9) Schools must take into account the impact of victimization by 
violence and its effects on child learning, moti\ation, teachability, 
adjustment, and ability to accomplish appropriate developmental tasks. 
Exposure to violence or victimization by \iolencc may occur in many forms 
and may affect children in many different ways. Witnessing a friend being 
shot or being shot at oneself may be a diHcrent form of exposure or 
victimization than constant harassment by a bully at school. Neverlliclcss. 
both forms of violence may result in increased dislracUbility, initabiliiv. 
anxiousness, and anger; they arc the “masked ei feels of violence 
(Flannery, 1996). What looks like Attention Delicil Hyperactivity Disorder 
may really be the manilcstation of posl-traumutic stress brought on by 
chronic exposure to violence. Staying home from school with a stomach 
ache may be the way a child is coping with fear for personal safely at 
school. Constantly getting into fights with peers may be a reaction to a 
pciCL*ivcd threat from others rather than a chikl's deliberate engagem ?nt m 
pi dalory aggrcssis'c bchavi('»r. 
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( 10) It is essential to evaluate the anti-violence proj^ram ’.v 
effectiveness. Base the prograin’s components on what is known to he 
dleclive. Evaluation rcsearclu even il' it is conducted at a verv basic Ilw cI. is 
an essential component of an ciTective violence prc\'cntion stratc^w' 
(Webster, 1993). It is not suiTicient to assert a program's elTectiveness in 
another school, community, age group, or ethnic/ciilture milieu, because its 
benefits may not transfer. The pressure to c\aluate the effectiveness of a 
program at a specific site in response to funders, parents, and policy makers 
{school boards, stale legislatures) is steadily increasing. 

(11) It is important to involve parents and other community members 
and organizations in the schoors \'iolence prevention efforts. Whatever 
the constellation of a family. caregi\ ers and others al home pla\ a critical 
role in modeling and teaching children appropriate social skills, coping 
strategies, and competencies. Home is also where the most common form 
of victimization, sibling assault, occurs. Parents remain influential ride 
models for children through adolescence, and they can model both 
appropriate and inappropriate behavior and problem-si)lving strategies to 
chiklren. Having parents and schools agree about discipline strategie.s and 
safety concerns, as well as iiwolving parents directly in the pian’ision of 
service at the .school, is essential to a program's support stmciurc and hmg- 
term viability. 

(13) It is good practice to involve peers in a wa\' that promotes and 
rewards prosocial peer interactions. Peers play an impcM'lant role in 
sustaining a positi\'C school climate and j^cer groups are importaiu sources 
oj inllucnce on a young person’s bclun ior. .At-risk eliildrcn can learn iVom 
their more scKually compelenl peers. 

(13) Is s u e s re la t ed ( o s c h o o I s afe ty , disciplin and studen t 

victimizxition and ils impact should b e integrated into teacher 
orientation and trai fling. Geneial teaching strategies known to 
contribute (o a more pi'iwfu'ial schi^d climate shniild ako he pixweiKcd. 
Icachers arc ollen unpivpared \o address the complex school discipline 
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issues they encounter in the classroom. New teachers may need help in 
identifying behavior patterns that may be related to violence exposure or 
victimization. 

4) Schoolstaffandotheradultsshouldhe hopeful, and model this 

hopefulness to children. There exists longitudinal evidence spanning many 
years that most children arc extremely resilient and overcome a great deal of 
hardship and iiirmoil in their lives, growing up to be high-functioning, well- 
adjusted. and producii\'e adults (Werner, 1994). Hopelessness is one ot the 
most disparaging and ditficiilt to overcome aspects ot youth s reactions to 
the violence they encounter daily in their lives. If they do not expect to ha\'e 
a good life, or to live long, then their day-to-day behavior, goals, and 
motivation to succeed will reflect this hopelessness. 
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